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Sxifism and Vedanta 

PART. II 

Some Great Sufis and their doctrines 

I E,iBIA 

As pointed out in Part I, Ilabia was one of die early Sufis, and a 
famous woman saint. Her sysfem is not speculative, but practical. 
Asceticism and romanticism are the central themes of her doctrine. The 
goal is conceived by her as union with God, and her chief concern was to 
point out the way to this goal, rather than indulge in speculations 
regarding the nature of God, of soul, of this union between God and 
Soul. 

She chalked out, and herself practised, a graduated path, consisting 
of a number of stages, through which the soul rises higher and higher, 
until it attains, finally, the supreme Goal, the Beatific Vision of God, 
and comes to be united with Him. The attainment of the Goal is due 
partly to the Soul's own efforts, no doubt, but mainly to the Grace of the 
Lord. The path consists of the following mam stages : — 

Repentance, Patience, Gratitude, Holy Fear, Yohihtary Poverty, 
Asceticism, Complete Dependence on God and finally Love, including 
passionate longing for the Beloved or God,, intimacy ivifh Him and satis- 
faction. Other Sufi writers, also, propound the same or similar Path. 

Repentance (Tawba) : — Eabia, like other saiuts of all ages, was 
intensely and constantly conscions of her own worthlessness and sm, and 
hence she laid the greatest emphasis on repentance os the very first 
necessity of a spiritual progress. Sin, she points out, is the greatest blot 
on the soul, not because it leads to Hell, but because it separates the soul 
from its Beloved. None but the pure can approach the Ail-Pure Loi-d, 
and as sm acts as a barrier, it must be first got nd of. And, unless one 
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realises and repents for liis sins, there is no possibility of expiation. 
Hence, repentance is of prime importance in the moral life. 

But Low can one attain this first stage of Repentance? ‘Only through 
the grace of God', answers Rahta. Repentance is a gift of God Himself 
and not the result of one’s unaided effort. It is God Himself who 
graciously leads the sinner away from the |J3th of sin, and makes him re- 
pent his past misdeeds. “If 1 seek repentance myself”, says Rabia, 
“I shall liate need of repentance again." Again, "Our asking for for- 
giveness of God, itself needs forgiveness." It is stated in the ‘Risala* of 
Al-Qshayri that a man asked Rabia. *‘I have sinned against God. If 
I repent, will He accept my repentance?” “Xo," replied Rabia, “But 
if He turns towards you, you will turn towards Him," All this indicates 
how Bahia completely depended on God’s grace in all matters. 

Patienee (Sabr ) : — A true believer should accept in patience whatever 
afflictions God is pleased to inflict on him — to doubt God’s wisdom or 
mercy is the height of infidelity. “HI will a thing,” says Rabia, "and 
my Herd does not will it, 1 shall be guilty of unbelief." Patience is a 
higher stage than Repentance, and unless one repents, one*cannot be 
patient. 

GTaiHuie (Shukr) KlratUnde is complementary to Patience. 
Gratitude means accepting tluinkfully what God is pleased to bestow 
on ns. Higher and real gratitude, of course, extends not only to benefits, 
but also to calamities. 

Hope (ro;o) & Fear (Khotr/) : — ^Hope means the hope of attaining 
nnlon with God, fear ni^ns the fear of separation from H i m . These are 
the two fetters of the soul that keep it away from straying off the path. 

Poverty (faqt ) : — ^Poverty imphes not oojy.the absence of worldly 
pcssessions, but also the absence of any desire, except that for God. 

Asceticism: — Asceticism- is-connected with Poverty. It implies 
complete renunciation of the world. The mind must be altogether free 
from the phenomenal order so that it may rise to the spiritual level. 
Babia, in commem with other Sofia, emjhasised this asceticism to the 
extreme. She feared to po^ss even reputation as a saint and refrained 
from displaying her knowledge and power. 

Dependence upon God A trae devotee must not ask anything of 
God, but put bimself in the hand of God without goestion. Rabia her- 
self practised this strictly all throughout her life. 



Love : — Love only can level down all differences and bring high and 
low, master and ser\'ant together, Lore must be one-pointed and dis- 
interested'. 

n Dhu‘1 Nim-al-MIsrl. 

Lhu'l-Kun’s teachings were systematised and recorded by the great 
Rwfi teacher Junayd; and are also preserved in Hnjwiris ‘Kashf’ Al- 
Mahjiib (“Tile Revelation of the Mystery”) Kalabadhi’s "a'-Ta’arruf” 
(“Doctrine of Sufis”), Faridnd-Din Attar’s “Tacflikiratu ’1-Awliya” 
(“Memoirs of the saints) and many such works. Some of the passages 
ascribed to Dhu’l Nun in the above works are quoted below to give the 
reader a first-hand idea of his mam doctrines. 

Definition of Sufism. 

Dhu’l-Nun defines Sufism thus : “The Sufi is he whose language, 
when he speaks, is the reality of his state, that is, be says nothing which 
he is not. And when he is silent, his conduct explains his state, and 
his state proclaims- that he has cut off all worldly ties/’^ Thus this 
definition insists on truthfulness and asceticism as the prime characteris- 
tics of a Sufi. There is an anecdote related by Ivalabadhi in his 
'Ta'arruf (p. 11). Once Yusuf ibn al-HusaVn asked Dhu’l-Nnn : “With 
■ whom shall I associate?”- He answered; "With him who possesses 
nothing, and does not disapprove of any state thou happenest to be in; 
who does not change when tbou changest, even though that change be 
great, for the more violently tbou changest the greater is thy need of 
him,” Of course, here he meant a Sufi. It is clear from this that 
according to DhuH-Nun, a Sufi, though an ascetic, is not a cynic or a 
misanthrope, disdaining to mix with the world’s multitudes in the pride 
of his superior knowledge and parity. On the contrary, it is the special 
mission of a Sufi to help others in the path of spiritual progress as much 
as he can, whatever be their station or position in life. 

The Goal 

Now, what 18 the goal of a Sufi? Complete union with God 
(tawhid). The soul, separated from-its Maker and lost in the maze of 
the world, must strive to reunite itself with Him, and this must be the 
only aim of its life. Abu Sa’id al-kharraz (d. 890 A.D.) of Baghdad, a 
pupil of Dhu’I-Niin was the first to propound the doctrine of Fana or 


1. Quoted ift Hoiwiii's "KasW*' p. 36. 
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the sight by the physical eye, and seek for hidden tniths by the heart, not 
by the physical seif, for *'thc pearl is to be fonnd within the shell,” but 
the eye sees the shell only, not the pearl. Thus, like a true mystic, 
Dhu'l-Xun recommends spiritual intuition, and not ordinarv experience, 
as the only means to a spiritual communion with the Jiord. 

Dlm’l-Ktm distinguishes between ‘Knowledge* and ‘Certainly* thus : 
“Everr thin^ which the eyes see is related to knowledge and that which 
the hearts know is related to certainty.*’* 

Tliis gnosis is the gift of God Himself. Says Dhu'I-Xun “Real 
knowledge is God’s illumination of the heart with the pure radiance of 
knowledge — the Son can be seen by the light of the sun alone.” Again, 
“Gnosis is in reality God’s "providential communication of the spiritual 
light to our inmost hearts.”* 

That is, until God, in His Divine Proridence and infinite mercy, 
purihes and illuminates the heart of roan, and generates in biro a d'lsgnst 
for every earthly thing, he cannot unravel the Divine mystery and 
attain a direct intuition of God. 

A Gnostic U iti the world, but not o/ the world. ‘ ‘He is a man who 
being with them, is .yet apart from them.”^ He has no attach- 
ment to anything bat God. 

Gnostics are completely dependent on God alone. “They that 
know God,” says Dba'l-Xun, “are not in themselves and subsist not- 
through themselves but so far as they arc themselves, thej* subsist 
through God. They move as God causes them to move, an 
their words are the words of God wUicb roll upon their tongues, 
and their sight is the sight of God which lias entered their 
eyes.” When Dhn’l-Kun was asked : “X^*ht> is a gnostic? He re- 
plied : “He was here, and departed,’* meaning (airording to Kala- 
hadhi) that the gnostic is never seen on two owsisions in the same state, 
because he is controlled by Another. 

Again, in reply to the enquiry ' ' ^he gnostic? 

he replied, “Wlien he is as be was where be was before he was." 
meaning (a«ording to Kalabadhi) that a gnostic contemplates God and 
His actions rather than contemplating himself and his action. 

\\Tien asked : "WTiat is the first step a gnostic must Btirroount," 
Dhu'I*Xim replied, “Pewildennent ; then need, then union, then 

1. K«Ub»dt»'» •Ta'srrttT'. 2. Hojwtri^ •Kiiif" 

3* -T.'itTuf. p. 1«- * ’ op at. 139. 
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bewiiderment.” This means (according to Kaiabadbi) ; that the first 
bewilderment is at God’s acts and bounties towards him. He is here 
on the horns of a dilemma. He knows that his gratitude is not equal to 
God's bounties and he ought to be properly grateful for them. But this 
proper gratefulness, too, is a bounty of God, for which, too, he must be 
equally and properly grateful, and so on. So he feels bewildered. The 
second bewilderment is in the pathless wildernesses of unification , in which 
the gnostic’s understanding ia lost and his intellect shrinks before the 
greatness of God’s pow’er, awe and majesty. “The more a man knoweth 
God,’’ says Dhu’l-Nun, “the deeper and greater is his bewilderment in 
God,’’ because although the son can be seen only through the light of 
the sun itself, yet the nearer a man approaches the sun, the more is he 
dazzled. -In the.satne manner, a saint who knows God through divinely 
illuminated heart ia bewildered at first, until be reaches a point where 
he is not he. This is ecstasy. 

Thus Dhu’l-Nun gives a distinctive tom to Sufism, firstly, by his 
theory of the distinction between traditional or intellectual Knowledge 
ilm) and mystical knowledge of God (msv’rifat) ; and secondly by bis 
theory of love of God (mababbat) as the means to the latter. His teach* 
ings on the subject may be summarised as follows : — 

1. Knowledge of God is an immediate experience transcending mere 
intellectual apprehension whicli is mediate. 

• 2. It is an emotional stale, an ecstatic contemplation of Divine 

Beauty, not an intellectual passionless state of serenity. It is realising 
by the heart, not knowing by the head. 

3. It is a gift of God Himself. The divinely illuminated heart alone 
can contemplate the Divine. 

4. When reaching its climax, it passes over to the slate of complete 
ecstasy that involves the disappearance of the individual self as such, 
and the subatitutiou of divine qualities (or the human. In the state of 
esetasy, tbe knower and the Known, the lover and the Beloved become 
one, and all duality disappears. 

“True knowledge of God,” says •‘Dhu’l-Nun“ is not the Vnonledge 
of Him derived from proof and demonstration, which belongs to pbilo* 
sophers, rhetoricians and theologians; but it is the knowledge of the 
attributes' of Divine Unity, which belonga to the samts of God, those 
nlio behold God uitli their lieartsin such wise that He reveals unto them 
what Ho reiealeth not unto any one else in the world." 
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Lore : “Gnosis and ore spiritually identical, they teach the 
same truths in different language. Dirtae Lore, bolds Dbu'b^'un, is a 
secret treasure that must not be revealed to the profane. 

Ecstasy : — It is generally held that-Dhu’l-Nun introduced the doc- 
trine that the IniowJedge of God can be obtained only through ecstasy 
(Wajd). ’“The man that knows God best," says he, “is the one most 
lost in Him." Ecstasj* lifts the \eil between God and roan and brings 
the two together. To the Sufi, the union with God through ecstasy is the 
only good, and separation from Hhn through love of the world the only 
evil. "Fear -of the Fire (Hell), in comparison with the fear of being 
partetl from the Beloved, is like a drop of wafer cast into the mightiest 
ocean." 

In explaining the state of Intimacy with the Lord, DhuT-Xun saVs : 
"The lowest station of intima^ is that, a man should be cast into the 
Fire, and yet not be made absent thereby from Him with whom he has 
been familiar."* That is, even when thrown in Hell, he should feel 
God's beatific and beneficial Presence all around, and this is only the 
first step in intimacy. 

Rites and RUuah. 

Like other mystics, Bhu’I-Nuu also stressed inner cleanbness and 
communion more than external obserraoce of rites and rituals; and him- 
self went to the length of even neglecting the observance of the orthodox 
ritual prayers and is said to have advised otlier ascetics also in doing so. 
He was the first saint to follow the path of the extraordinary “Malamati 
order" (“Blameworthy order”*'', which fras actually founded by his disci- 
pie Hamdun’l-Qassar. (d. 8dl A.D.) The saints of this order are generally 
■supposed to have a special relation with God which exempts them from 
all Divine and human laws. But the real idea behind the order seems 
to be that a man shoold prefer the path ot blame and ill-repute to that 
of pious life and honour because honour may divert him away from God. 
The idea is, m the words of Hujwin, that "the ware he is separated from 
mankind the more he is nmted to God.”* Hence, a saint should pur- 
posely pretend to live a hfe of sin. Ot course, it led to manv disastrous 
consequences and not a few have led a sinful life under the pretext of 
foUowing this order. 

Music .-—The state of ecstasy and gnosis being really a gift of God is 
really an immediate, involuntary state, ilany stories are related how 


1. T»‘«Trrf-. p. ^ i ~K»shr. p es. 
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matvy saints fell into ecstatic trftiices and remained in that state even for 
many days at a stretch. But some aitificial m_ethods were also formu- 
lated for indiiCi'n*' this state, — such as, concentration of thought, recollec- 
tion and so on, and even altogether external means like music, singing 
and dancing. These later are called ‘sama* (audition). Some approved, 
others condemned these latter mean,s. Dhu'l-Nun expressed a middle 
\new with regard to it. “SIusic,” says he, “is a divine influence which 
stirs the heait to seek God : those who listen to it spiritually attain unto 
God, and those who listen to it sensually fall unto unbelief,’’ 

Mirncleif : — ^The Sufis generally believed in the miraculous powers of 
saints. The story is stated about Dhiri-Nun that he made a sofa move 
round the room. His view, as quoted by Hujwm, is that a saint can per- 
form a miracle only when in a state of ecstasy when his faculties are com- 
pletely under the control of God. 

III. Abu Yand or Bayand aKBistami 

His teachings, too. are preserved in many treatises on Sufism and 
memories of Saints, like ITiijwiri’s “Kashf Al-Mahjiib” Attar’s “Tadh- 
kiratu’l-AwIiyn" and so on. Some of these scattered quotations are 
collected here. 

The Coal 

Bayazid was the first great exponent of the doctrine of fana (self- 
annihilation), and hence he has been accused by many of Pantheism, or 
the theory that identifies God with the Uni'^erse The aim of man is to 
merge himself completely in Go3, losing Ins separate personality. Beall}’ 
speaking, man is identical with God, and it is through ignorance only 
that he takes himself to be a separate individual, independent and self- 
suhsistent, — separate from otiicr men, separate from all creatures and 
dojects 'louiui in Yne worih. "vioh is “ilnu uifl: rnmnnivi^ -prnivqJie 
underhing the whole universe. Hence, the Universe itself is nothing 
but God Himself. From the point of view of knouledge, not ordinary 
knowledge hut gnosis or mjstical intuition, God, soul and matter are all 
one. Some of the sayings attributed to Bayazid and preserved in the 
•Jifanuals on Sufism and Jtemoirs of Saints, are as follows : — ’’Verily I 
am God, there is no God except me, so worship me.” "Bencatli thi? 
clo.nk of iuinc, there is nothing but God.” “Glory to me t (subhani) how 
gre.st is iny majesty.” ”1 went from God to Oo<l until thev crirtl from 
‘O Thou r*.” "1 am the wine-drinker, and the wine and me in me 
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the ciip-bearer.” “I came forth from Bayzid*nes5 as a snate from its 
skin. Then I looked. I saw that lover, beloved and love are one, for 
in the -world of unification all can be one.” “Creatures are subject to 
‘states’, but the gnostic has no 'state', because his vestiges are effaced 
and his essence is annihilated by the essence of another and bis traces 
are lost in another’s traces.” “Nothing is better for Man than to be 
without aught, having no asceticism, no theorj*, no practice, when he 
is without all, he is with all." “Thirty years the high God was my 
mirror, now I am my own mirror,” — the meaning being that ‘I’ and 
‘God’ — these two principles are detrimental to Gods’ absolute unity. 
Hence, now that which I was, I am no more, and as I am no more, God 
is His own miiror.” 

Sayings like the above, if authentic, cannot but establish an Absolute 
Monism, — the conception- of a single unitary Principle in whom, finally, 
all plurality is merged and annihilated. The stress is here on “fana’ 
or cancellation of ah separate essence and individuality rather than 
on 'baqa' or subsistence through vhe retention of separate essence 
and individuality. That is nby Ba^aaid defines the perfect and complete 
man as one who having been Invested with divine attributes becomes 
unconscious of them in the state of fana. Still Bayazid cannot be 
properly termed a pantheist, as he recognised God s transcendence too. 

The Means 

Bayazid formulates the usual means to this goal, viz. subjugation of 
the lower self, repentance, patience, asceticism, faith, and so on, and 
finally gnosis and love. 

■ Self-coiitroli—Tbe lower soul, lie points out, “is an attribute that 
never rests save on falsehooil.” Hence the saint, aiming at truth, 
should get rid of the lower self first. ^Vhen the soul or the lower 
self is mastered^ then and then alone can the heart grasp the divine 
secret. HeiJte Bayazid says: ’‘The contraction of hearts consists in 
the expansion of souls, and the expansion of hearts in the contraction of 
soul."* 

Patience— Again a saint should cultivate the great virtue of patience. 

A saint IS “that one nho is patient under the command and prohibition 
of God.” 

.IndilJemce—lU shonM Inrll.rr, be abwiiilely indilTerenl to all 
Ib.n.s, here or beieatter, except God. It i, the greatet sin on the 

1- “KMhf p. 375. Z op eit. p. ia. ' 
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part of a saml to indulge in even thoughts about worldly and heavenly 
things, not to speak of their actual enjoyment. “Whenever a thought 
of this world occurs to my mind,” says Bajazid, “I i>erform a purifica- 
tion, and whenever a thought of the next world occurs to me I perform a 
complete ablution. *’ Even the very thought of anything other than 
God pollutes the devotee for which penances should be made. 

In fact, to a saint, the worldly life counts nothing at all, but only 
the spiritual life. The .storj' is stated by Hujwiri that when Bayazid 
was asked about his age, he replied ;~“FDiir years.” All asked in 
surprise : ‘How can that be?’ He answered : “I have been veiled 
(from God) by this world for seventy years, but I have seen Inm during 
the last four years : the period jn which one is veiled does not belong 
to one's life." Therefore, to the saint, the life of contemplation, spiri- 
tual vision ami union with God is the only life, the time spent in ocular 
vision IS not reckoned as life, but as death. 

Shunning Honour : — A saint should shun even honour so that be 
may not be veered away from his desire for the Lord. Hujwiri 
relates another story about Bayazid When Bayazid was entering Rayy, 
the people of that city ran to meet him and honour him befittingly. 
Their attentions distracted him and turned him 'away from the contera* 
plation of God. So, lie brought out a loaf and began to eat it. As 
that was the month of Ramzan, people left him in disgust, and he was 
left in peace to continue his thoughts of God undisturbed. 

Dependence on God : — A saint should, further, be completely de- 
pendent on God for all things, great and small. Such a person alone 
is a real ruler, as he has suppressed his independent wishes, and dedicated 
himself, heart and soul, to God alone. “A prince is he,” says Bayazid, 
“to whom n<r choice is left, and to whom God's choice has become the 
only choice.” 

Charity : — Universal chanty is another mark of a Sufi. It results 
from the apprehension of the immanence of God in any and everything, 
high or low. Early Sufis, Laying an exclusive stress on asceticism and 
other-worldhness alone, despised natural human affections. The story 
goes that one day Fudayl ibn Tjad had in his lap a child of four years 
and chanced to give it a kiss. ‘Father,” asked the child; “do you love 
rae?” “Yes”, replied, Fudayl. “Do you love God?” “Yes.” “How 
many hearts have yon?” "One,” “Then,” asked the child, “how can 
you love two with one heart?” On hearing this, Fudayl began to beat his 
head and repented for his human affections. But later Sufis, stressing 
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mystic love more tiinn mere nsccticisiu, the lo\e for others as 

comiilementary to the lo\e for (iod. A Sufi is indiilfrctit to tlic world 
at lar^e, hut not initiitcal to it. Sclftsli denirc for worUlly cA)jects ir 
quite distinct from un'^olfik.li lo\e for all. The former alone is incom- 
patible with Divine Jjuve; not the latter, t*n the conlniry tini\i*n-al hoe 
loads to and also follows from love of C}o<l. licnee Il.iyazid |>oiiitfi oat 
that when God loves man, lie endo\v» him with the three qualities a 
token thereol — viz. a bounty like that of the sc.a, a sympathy like that 
of the sun, and n humility like that of the earth. Hence, a saint’s 
bounty must bo illimitable and constant like the sea; his sympathy must 
bo all-cxtcndin;! like the sun-rays, maktn*; no distinction Itetwccn hiph 
and low; and his {tatience and huinbleiMss must he like that of tlic 
'earth. A story is related about Daynzrd. lliat once be purcliased same 
cartlamon seed at Hauiadban, and put some inside Ins parinent before 
leaving the place. On reaching IHslam, he took out the seed and found 
some ants on it. Saying : “I have carried the poor crcaturct. away 
from their homes,’’ lie at once went back to Hnmadlian, a di&tancc of 
several hundred miles. 

Gnosis Gnosis or immediate spiritual vision, is the most difficult 
thing on earth. ‘*1 strove in the spiritual combat, for thirty years,” 
says Hayazid, “and I found nothing lianlcr to me than knowledge and its 
pursuit. One of Ids definitions of Gnosis is ’’Gnosis consists in know, 
ing that the motion and rest of mankind depend on God.” Tliis 
definition of gnosis implies that even in gnosis the apprehension of duality 
between the controller and the controlled perhists. In fact, gnosis rests 
on a three-fold dlsliuctiou, viz. between knowet, knowledge and known 

Gnosis is possible through tbe divine gift of illuminatioa. “He who 
discourses of eternity” says Bayazid “must have within him the lamp of 
eternity.” 

Lorr "Love”, says Bayazid, “consists in regarding your own 
nmcli as litf’e and your Beloved’s little as much.” God’s love is of 
this form, for He regards His bounties to men as little, but accepts their 
devotion as much. 

According to Bayazid, love, though the only means of bringin'r man 
near God, yet fails to bring him in direct contact with him, for like 
gnosis, it, too. rests on a dnalistie conception between the lover and the 
Beloved. That is, here, too, we have a three-fold distinction of love, 
lover and Beloved. 1 
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“raradis^e”, anys Bayazid “hath no whic in the eyes of lovers, and 
lovers are veiled (from God) by their \o\e." This means (according to 
Hujwiri) first, that Paradise, being a created tiling, is far inferior to love 
which is an uncreated attrihntc of God. Hence, a Sufi scorns Paradise 
and liankers for love alone. But, secondly, this love, too, acts as a veil 
between the lover and the beloved. Hence love becomes a second some- 
thing, separating the two, and is incompatible with a complete unifica- 
tion (fawhid), whicli is the supreme goal of life. Love seeks complete 
unity, but there is this defect in love that it requires a desirer, the lover, 
and an object desired, the beloved. Either God must be a desirer and 
man an object of desires, or vice \ersa. If the first, then man remains as 
a ‘being’ in God’s desire, ff the second, llien the ‘being’ of man’s Ioac 
acts as a veil between him and his Beloved. In both the cases, the 
canker of ‘being’, of duality remains in the lover. Thus, even love fails 
to effect the complete union of man and God. 

In spite of this fact, love is the highest virtue, for it brings us nearer 
to God than anything else. To the lover, God is the only Beloved, the 
only object worth contemplating and having. “Notwithstanding that 
the lovers of God are separated from Him by their love,” says Bayazid, 
“they have the essential thing, for whether they sleep or wake, they seek 
and are sought, and aie not occupied with their seeking and loving, but 
are emaptured in the contemplation of the Beloved.” 

X/ove, like gnosis, is a gift of God. “I fancied that I loved Him,” 
saj 8 Bayazid, "but on consideration I saw that His love preceded mine.” 

Ecstasy : — Gnosis gives us an immediate intuition as to the Divine 
Nature, while love brings us nearmost to the Divine Beauty. Thus, 
gnosis and love are but two sides of the same thing. Both stand for a 
direct realisation of God through di%'ine revelation, only gnosis em- 
phasises the intellectual side (though not in the ordinary sense), but 
love emphasises the emotional side of the revelation. But both are some- 
what imperfect, as m both, as we have seen, a small trace of duality re- 
mains. Hence they must be superseded by a still higher state— viz. 
ecstasy or intoxication. Ecstasy does not differ from gnosis and love in 
kind, but only m degree, — it is but their highest form and perfection. 

So long as the knower consider himself as knowing and the lover as 
loving, his heart is not completely emptied of ‘otherness’, and a veil re- 
mains between him and God. “It is a crime in the lover,” says Bayazid, 

“to regard his Love, and an outrage m love to look at one’s own seeking 
while one is face to face with the songht.” 
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Hilt in ecstasy, tlie knower nnd the lover no longer regards hiniscl/ 
as a scjiarate individual knowing and loving, hnt lo^s liimwlf in Go<l. 
and becomes completely one with his Ik-loved. Even love itself dis- 
apjH-ars, and nothing remains lietweeii the two, and the two become one. 

Thus gnosis and Io\e constitute the first stage towards a jjerfect 
union with Gotl. Through this atoge, for the first time, plurality gradoab 
ly disapiK-ars. duality results — all things ore reduced to two only — the 
lover and the ndoved. *Tlls love entere<l and removed all besides Him,” 
says Hayauid, "and left no trace of anytliing el.-sj, so that it remained 
single even ns He is Single." Tinalty. even that duality is superseded in 
an aU*cmbr«cing ecstasy, and nothing but a Unity is left, and man 
becomes coinpletely merged in God. This annihilation of the lover in 
the overlastinglcss of love is, according to Bav-nzid, more perfect than Ins 
subsistence through the cvcrlastinglcss of love, for such a subsistence 
implies a diUcrence between God and man, but tlie lover cannot- brook the 
slightest separation from his Beloved. Such is the paradox of love : the 
lover to be really united with Beloved must rise above love itself, — love 
that brings the two together must destroy itself in this rerv* act of uniting 
them. Only through the annihilation of knowledge itself can the knower 
know Go<1, only through the death of love itself can the lover be united 
with his Beloved. 

In this state, the gnostic realises that knowledge, knower and known, 
love, lover and the beloved are all one. Tin’s gnosis of unity is a stage 
higher than gnosis itself, and is called, ‘the truth* (haquiqat) as distin- 
guished from ‘gnosis* (ma'rifat). Even higher than this state is the 
state of fana al-fana, or 'anihilation of annihilation', when the very con- 
sciousness itself of being united with God, too, disappears and ecstasy 
itself is swallowed up in the all-embracing undifferentiated unity. 

Intoxication through which alone the state of higher gnosis is attain- 
able 3s. BajazJd points oat, to be preferred to sohrjety. Sobriety is the 
cause of the fixity of human attributes which are the greatest veil between 
God and man. If man continues to be human, how can he become 
Divine? But intoxication produces the destruction of human attributes 
like foresight, choice, self-dependence etc., and leaves behind only divine 
qualities. It was under this state of intoxication that Bayazid cried : 
‘‘Verily, I am God, there is no God except me so worship me." The 
story goes that when a disciple of Dhu’l-Nun asked to see Bayazid, 
Bayazid replied : ‘‘Wlio is BaTazid, and where is he, and what thing 
is I have been seeking him for long, but I have not found him." 
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ills State was described by Dhu'UNun thus: “He is lost with those 
who are lost iu God.” Again, once when Bayazid was in his cell, some 
one asked: “Is Bayazid hero?” He promptly replied: “Is anyone 
here except God?” 

'Ititea and Rituals 

Bayazid, loo, emphasised inner purity more than the formal ad- 
herence to external rites and rituals, merely for the sake of custom. For 
example, he pointed out the futility of visiting holy places when the ramd 
is impure. “On my first pilgrimage,” says he, “I saw oniy the temple; 
the second time, I saw both the temple and the Lord of the temple; and 
the third time, I was the Lord alone.” 

In the same manner, he depreciated the needless wandeiings of 
Baiuts thus : "The inconsiderate walk of a dervish js a sign that he is 
heedless fof Ood), because all that exists is attained in two steps : One 
step away fiom self-interest and the other step firmly planted on the 
commandments of God.” 

But nltiiough Bavnztd did not attach any great importance to the 
observance oi external codes and customs, yet be was very careful to 
emphasise the inner religious law, and obedience to it. This is clear 
from his saying : “The unbelief of the magnanimous is nobler than the 
Islam of the covetous." There is on anecdote about B.'iyazid that 
when he found a saint spitting on tJie floor of a mosque, be otonce turned 
away from him, saying “A saint must keep the religious law in order 
that God may keep him in his spiritual state. Had this man been 
a saint, his respect for the law would Iiave prevented him from spitting 
on to the floor, or God would have saved him from marring the grace 
vouchsafed to him.” 

, Miracles : — Bayazid set litte value on miracles “During my novi- 
tiate,” he says, “God used to bring before mo wonders and miracles, 
but I paid no heed to them and vvhenHe saw 6natl 'di'd so 'fie gave me 
the means to attaining to knowledge of Himself. Saints do not re- 
.joice, he points out, m possessing miraculous powers of walking on water, 
or movinfT m the air etc. for a fish can swim m the water and a bird 
can fly in the air, and a real believer is move honourable than either a 
fish or a bird. “Let not any one” he advised, "who is perplexed by 
such things, put any faith in this trickery. 

IV. Al-Hallaj 

■Hallaj’s teachings and savings are pieserved m the works of Kala- 
badhi, Hujniii and others Kalabadhi refers to and quotes from Inin 
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often. However, lie never calls liim by name, but only as “one of the 
great Sufis”, except twice, when be calls him Abu'l Aliigliith. Hallaj 
was the author of a work calleil *Kifab-al-Tawasin,”‘in which he develops 
a doctrine of saintship. This work is reiy abstruse and difficult to grasp. 
It is this work that contains the famous saying of Hallaj. “Ana’l* 
Haqq ,” — J am the Truth {or Godl”. ■Tliis may he taken as the intuitive 
formula of all Mystic Theology. Tliis work contains eleven sections, 
and each section, e.vcept the last, rs called “Ta Sin”, as “The Ta Sin of 
the Unity” and so one. Tliese names are from the two unexplained 
letters found in the beginning of certain chapters in the Qu'ran. Hence 
the whole work is called “Kitab al-Tawastn” or “Book of Ta and Sin.” 

God 

God IS without beginning and end, beyond the limits of space and 
time, unsupported, unconditioned, eternal, one. In a beautiful passage 
Hallaj describes God thus: “ ’Before’ does not outstrip Him, ‘after’ 
does not interrupt Him, ’of’ does not vie with Him for precedence, 
‘from' does not accord with Him, ’in’ does not inhabit Him, ‘when’ 
does not stop Him, ‘over’ does not overshadow Him, ’opposite’ does not 
face Him, ‘nith’ does not press Him, ‘behind’ does not take hold of 
Him, 'before' does not limit Him, ‘previous’ does not display Him, 
‘after’ does not cause Him to pass away, ’all’ does not unite Him, ‘js’ 
does not bring Him to being, ‘is not’ does not deprive Him of Being. 
Concealment does not veil Him, His pre-existence preceded time, His 
being preceded not-being. His eternity preceded limit. If thou sayest 
‘when’. His existence has outstripped time; if thou sayest ‘before’, be- 
fore is after Him; if thou sayest ‘be’, ‘h’ and ‘e’ are His creation; if 
thou sayest 'how'. His essence is veiled from description; if thou savest 
'where'. His being preceded space - 

To Goil notliing is impossible. He is an abode of apparently con- 
tradictory qualities, but these do not mar His essence "Other than 
He,” continues Hallaj, “no one can be qualified by two (opposite) 
qualities at one tune; and yet with Him they do not create opposition. 
He is outward and inward, near and far; and in this respect, He is 
removed liejond ilie resemblance of creation. He acts without rontact, 
inslmcls trilho.il meeting, guides without pointing. Desires do not 
eonnict witli Him, ihouglits do not mingle witli Him, His essence is 
without qu.ihfication. His action without eltort." 


1 Kalsbjdhr* ‘T« ‘artuf p. 85 
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Doctrine of Creation . 

In the vejry beginning, “J>efoTe all things, before creation, before 
His knowledge of creation, God in His nnity was holding an ineffable 
discourse with Himself and contemplating the splendour of His essence 
in itself. That pure simplicity of His self-admiration is Love, which is 
His essence, the essence of essence, beyond all limitation of attributes.” 
Therefore, in the very beginning God was a perfectly undifferentiated 
Being, a pure Essence without any limiting attributes, a pure unity, 
simple and alone. 

(2) Then, “in His perfect isolation, God loves Himself, praises 
Himself, and manifests Himself by Love. And it was this first mani- 
festation of Love in the Divine Absolute, that determined the muUiph- 
city of His attributes and names.” Thus, in the second stage, the 
pure undifferentiated Essence comes to be differentiated by various 
qualities and names. 

(3) Then "God by His essence, in His essence, desires to project 
out of Himself His supreme joy, that Love in aloneness, that He might 
behold it and apeak to it. He looked m eternity, and brought forth 
from non-existence an imaae, an image of Himself, endowed with all 
His attributes and all His names ; A<lam. Tlie Divine look made that 
form to be His image unto everlasting. God saluted it, glorified it, 
and in as much as He manifested Himself by it and in it, that created 
form became ‘Huwa Huwa’ ’He, He’.” Hence in the third stage, man 
is created by God in His own image and thus deified.* 

Thus, there are thrde distinct stages in the life of the Absolute *— 

(1) The stage of pure Being or Essence, without any attributes 
and names. The Essence of God is Love, 

(2) The stage of tbe appearance of attributes and names in Him 
through the manifestation of His Essence or Love. Tins is th<» fir^t 
manifestation of God’s Essence or Love. 

(3) The stage of the appearance of man througli the projection of 
His Essence or Love. This is the second manifestation of God's Essence 
or Love. 

Hence, the universe was created out of nothing Biinply through 
God’s Essence or Love. Tlie purpose of creation is that God. feeling 
lonely, wanted to share his own Essence, Love or Joy wtli another, 
viz. man, in whom He may behold as in .a mirror, with uliom 
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He may associate ; ami the principle of creation is Love or Joy alone. 
There was notliing beside Gml, and God created the universe out of His 
own essence alone. Hence the tmiverse is really God in essence. Man 
is the crown of creation, as lie was created by God in His own image, 
and the entire universe %\'as designed for the perfection of man. Tliis 
^\as later on developed into 'the doctrine of “Perfect Man” by Ibn 
Arab! in the 13tli Century A.D. and Jili in the 14th Century A.D. 

Doririiie of tiro Nnture in O&d 

God possc.sses a two-fold nature — a divine nature (laliut) and a 
human nature (nasut). In Adam, in whom God manifests Himself, 
these two natures and the Divine .spirit and the human spirit, combine. 
Tims, a Perfect Man objectifies the entire Dhine nature. It may seem 
strange that Hallaj regards ,Jesus, not Mohammed, as the perfect tyiie 
of deified man, who is the representative of God on earth. 

Doctrines of Commixture and Incarnation 

This union of the Lahut and the Nasut, or divine and human 
natures, is called “hulul” (incarnation). Hulul implies that the union 
(tawhid) between God and man takes place in the present life and God 
enters the luiman soul m the same manner as the soul enters the body 
at birth. In other words, God incarnates Himself on earth through 
the Perfect Man. As the 'humanity* (nasut) of God consists of the 
entire physical and spiritual nature of man, the 'divinitv* (lahut) of 
God can unite with it only by means of an incarnation in whom the 
two natures commingle. Tlius incarnation is due to the Commixture 
{imfizaj) of divine and human natures. 

Some poems of Hallaj seem to suggest the doctrine of Commixture, 
e.g. ‘^‘Tny spirit is mraj^ied in my spirit, a? wine is mingled n-itb 
pure water. "SMien amthing touches Thee, it touches me. So in 
evcrj- case. Thou art I." 

“I am He whom 1 love, and He whom I love is 1.” 

We are two spirits dwelling in one bodv. 

II Ihon seesl me, thou seest Him. and if thou .east Hun, thou 
seest us both.’’ 

“Thou art with me between my heart anil the flesh of mi heart. 
Thou flonest like tears from my eve-lids.” 
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There is a famous poem df Hallaj which seems to propound the 
doctrine of Incarnation. 

"Glory to God who revealed in His humanity (i.e. in Adam) the 
secret of his radiant divinity. 

And then appeared to His creatures xisibly in the shape of one 
who eats and drinks. 

So that His creatures could perceive Him as m tlie flicker of an 
eyelid (i.e. Jesus)." 

The doctrines of Commixture and Incarnation being altogether 
opposed to the view of Orthodox Islam, the majority of the later Sufis, 
however, try to prove that Hallaj never taught these doctrines. Hujwiri, 
e.g. holds that it is altogether wrong to attribute the doctrines of in- 
carnation (hulul) commixture (imtizaj) and transmigration of spirits 
(naskh-i-arwah) to Hallaj, though some have erroneously tried to do so. 

In any case, the above quotations seem to 'support the view that 
Halliij did propound some kind of doctrine of Incarnation, over and 
above his Monism. Here he not only asserts the commingling 
of Divine and human spirits, but the actual appearance of God in the 
form of a visible, eating and drinking man.’ 

Doctrine of Unity 

Like Bajazid, Hallaj, too, propounds the unity of man with God. 
As we have seen, according to him, man is essentially divine, the image 
of God Himself. Hence he declared "Anal Haqq" — 'T am the 
creative Truth or God” — for wliich he was cruelly done to death "If 
ye do not recognise God,” he says, "at least recognise His sign. I 
am the creative Truth (Anal’ Haqq), because through the Truth I am 
a truth eternally.” There can be no doubt that Hallaj himself believed 
in the essential divimty of man. 

Later Sufis have, however, tried to interpret the formula in a 
diflerent*manner, thereby trying to extenuate Hallaj of the charge of 
heresy. Three main explanations have been offered • — (1) Hallaj did 
not sin against the Truth, but against the Law, winch forbids the 
dhnilgence of spiritual secrets to the mass. This great truth of the 
Unity of God and man ought not have been revealed to ordinary men, 
but' reserved for the elect few. (2) HaTlaj was not sober, but spoke 

V According to Massigaon, Il<ilul w«9 not nnderitood in this setua by HalUj. 
According to Nicbohon aUo, ftll that Hallaj weana it that the personality in which 
the Eternal is immanent has itself a part m eternity. "Jlystics of Islam”, p. 154. 
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under the influence of ecstasy or intoxication. But a man should not be 
taken Hterall}* when he is not sober. for example, puts up 

this defence. He was really united with a divine attribute, though he 
imagined that he was united with the 4i''ino essence.^ (3) Hallaj 
simply meant to show that God, as an all-comprehending Unity, in* 
eludes man, too, in Him. Man is in God, but not identical ^-ith God. 
It was God who was speaking through Hallaj when he said, “I am 
God” e.g. Rumi says: “Kol Jvo! for ’tvrss even He that was crying, 
in human shape lAna 1-Haqq*. That on^ '^ho mounted the scaffold 
^Tas not ilansur, though the foolish imagined it.” In fact, Hallaj 
asserts the transcendence of God, too, and the difference between God 
and man, (see below). Hence he cannot be properly characterized as 
a Pantheist. 

600 

The supreme goal of man is to regain union wjlh God. Mao was 
projected out as an image oat of God's 2 nd as such, came to 

be infused with an element of Xon-being. Hence the supreme task of 
man is to eliminate that element of Kon-bemg and regain pure Being 
through a complete union with God,— the separated image should merge 
back again into the Essence imaged and become one with it. This 
absorption of the self in God, of the imaged essence into the Beal 
Essence, is possible, to a certain extent, even in the present life, 
although it can be fully achieved only after death. From beginning to 
end, the whole process is like a closed circle : God going out to man, 
roan again coming back to God. The unmanifest Absolute moves down 
to the sphere of manifestation, then again moves up back towards its 
unmanifest state Hence the soul’s spiritual progte.ss towards God is 
nothing but God’s upward movement towards His original state of Pure 
unmanifest Being. 

Hence, the goal of the soul is to lose its separate humanity and be 
divine in essence. “A Sufi”, says Hallaj, “is one who is dngle in 
essence." His essence b really the essence of God He describes this 
state of absorption beautifnlly thus. “The butterfly, flies into the light 
and by its extinction becomes the very flaiue itself.”* 

This annihilation of the human self qiia self m the Divine self is 
the only goal of life. Everything else— asceticism, or spiritualism etc. 
is only a means to this end and not an end in itself. It is stated that, 


L See Part I, p. 6. 
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once Hallaj asked Ibrahim KhftAVwas : ' ‘During these forty years of 

your connection with Sufism, whal have you gained from it?” Ibrahim 
replied: “I have made the doctrine of Trust in God peculiarly my 
own.” Hallaj said, “you have wasted your hfe in cultivating your 
spiritual nature. What has become of annihilation in unification?^ 

But although Hallaj insists on the identity and unity of God'and 
man, still from the iUusration given by him, it appears that according 
to him, human personality or essence somehow survives even in union. 
As quoted above, he describes the state of union as a commingling of 
wine and water. Now, when w'ater is mixed with wine, it becomes one 
with and inseparable from it, but does not actually become wine. Even 
the charred butter-fly, in the example given above, does not become 
fire, but retains somehow its own individuality — it implies the sub- 
limated personality of the saint united with God. Again, he says ; 
“We are two spirits dwelling in one body.” That, too, implies that 
man remains somehow different from God in essence, even when iuextri* 
cably united with Him. Hence, divine and human natures, though 
commingled, are not absolutely identical in essence. 

The Means 

Self-control : — The usual means are formulated. The subjugation 
of the lower self (nafs) is stressed. The nafs is the material element, 
the element of evil m man. It is the flesh that binds the spirit to the 
world, and prevents the union of the latter with the Supreme Spirit. 
The nafs is, often, represented as fox, a snake, a mouse etc. to signify 
its essentially material and obnoxious nature. The nafs of Hallaj, 

80 the tradition goes, was found running behind him in the form 
of a dog. 

Gratitude A saint should cultu-ale an attitude of utter 
humbleness and gratefulness. But at the same time, he should also 
realise the limit of his power of being sufficiently grateful, for no grati- 
tude, however great, can ever equal what God has done for us. Hence 
the highest gratitude is fb realise tliat human gratitude is futile. ”0 
God,” says Hallaj, “Thou knowest that I am not able to thank th^ 
according to all thy bounties;. wherefore, I pray Tliee, thank Thyself 
for me.”* ^ •' 


1 Hujwirt's ' Kasbr* p. 205. 

2 Quoted in KaUbadhi's '•Kicab al Ta‘arniPp.92. 
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At the highest stage, the distinction between benefit, benefitted and 
Benefactor disappears, and this alone is the liighest gratitude or service 
rendered to God, for God wants man to return to Himself again as 
soon, as possible, completing (he circle. ‘'Gratitude” says Hallaj, 
“consists in being unconscious of gratitude through the vision of the 
Benefactor.’’^ 

Recollection, Concentration and Prayer : — These are very important 
in leading the saints to the final goal. “By Concentration they are rai'^ed 
sublime from selfhood, os before the birth of time,” says Hallaj.* Like 
other mystics, he stressed the absolute necessity of prayer — not the 
obligatory' ritual prayer (salat) but free prayer (du’a), and loving con- 
verse with God (munajat). He used to pray all night, standing, and 
when some one said : “Be kind to yourself,” he replied, “The kindly 
God has not been kind to me that I should have ease of it. Hast thou 
not heard that the Lord said: “The most alTlicted of men are the 
prophets, then the true believers?' Tb© story goes that Hallaj used 
to perform four hundred bowings and prayers each day, and when asked 
as to why he took so much trouble, be replied : "Pain, and pleasure 
indicate your feelings, but those whose attribute are anniliilated feel 
not the effect either of pleasure or of pain.”* 

Dependence on God : — ^This is illustrated by the following beautiful 
prayer of Hallaj — “Thy will be done, O roy Lord and Master! Thy 
will be done, O my Purpo'^e and Sfeaning. O Essence of my beiug, 

O Goal of my desire, O my Speech aod my hints and my gestures! 

O all of my all, O my hearing and ray sight! O ray whole, and my 
particles 1”* 

Obedience to God and Problem of Free Will:— Hallaj insists that 
complete and unquestioning obedience to God is the prime dutv of a 
man. In this connection, he recounts the story of Ibhs, stated in the 
Qu’ran. After creating Adam, God commanded the Angels to worship ‘ 
-\dam, but Iblis refused, pointing out that he, being made of fire, was 
higher than Adam, made only of clay. Therefore, God cursed him and 
threw him into Hell. Hallaj explains^lbbs’s disobedience by pointing 
out that he disobeyed God simply because he refused to recognise any 
dther ohjcct of svorship escept One Gmi. Hence Hallaj says "My 
JriendB and teachers are Iblis and Pharalh. IbUs rvas threatened with ' 


1 Op. eit. p. 91. 2 Op. cit. p 115. 3 Op. cit. p. 150. 

“Kwlif ’ p. 303. 5 Op. cit. p 259 


4 Quoted in Huiwiri's 
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Ilell-Cre, yet Iio ilkl not recant. Pliaraoh was drowneil in the sea, yet 
he did not recant, (or he wouUl not acknowledge anything between him 
and God. And I though I am killeil and crucified and though my 
hands and feet are cut ofT — I do not recant.” 

But here, the ijucstion is: Although Iblis was right in refusing to 
worship anyone besides G(k 1, was he justified in disobe^'ing God's express 
command? Ilallaj replies: Xo, it was his duty to obey God at any 
cost. Xow, here a difTicully art‘>es. The xcry disobedience was thio to 
tGod'e will. God covuunmleil him to worsliip Adam, but mllcd that he 
should refuse, — in this way Iblis tried to justify Ins disobedience. 
Halhaj’, too, realises the bitterness of the dilemma — the impossibility of 
reconciling acts of sin and 'disobedience with jiredestmation. He 
illustrated this by quoting a verse of Ibn Kbailiknn : — “God cast him 
into the sea, until Jiis arms tied behind liis back. 

And said to him, 'Take care, take care, lest thou be wetted by 
water,’ " 

He tries to get rid of tlic difficulty tlius : God's command is eternal, 
but His will is created. God commands only good, but wills both 
good and evil. Hence will is subordinate to command. So, His com- 
mands should be obeyed always In fact, Hallaj inconsistently enough, 
sticks both to Pre-destination and Free Will. Our acts ace all pre- 
destined by God, yet they are (tee acts. He is quoted as sajmg, 
“Whoever believes not in prc-deslinalion is an mfidel, and whoever 
says that it is impossible to disobey God is a sinner."^ This is inter- 
rreted as meaning that pre-dcstination is not inconsistent with free 
will.2 

Cnosis: — Through gnosis alone can man realise God directly. 
Hallaj ridicules intellect thus “O Wonder I how is he, who knoweth not 
how the hair of his body grows black or white, to know the creator of 
things ” In another place he recounts the following allegorical story : 
“I saw a Sufi with two wings. He did not understand my business 
so long as lie flew and asked me about purity. I said, “Clip thy wings 
off by the scissors of self-annihilation, or else thou will not be able to 
follow me. But he rejoined : ‘My wings I need to fly ’ One day he 
fell into the sea of understanding and n-as drowned.’’ The following 
verse is attributed to him by Kalabadhi - — 

“Whoso seeks God, and takes the intellect for guide 
God drives him forth, m vain distraction to abide. ' 

1 QQoted in KaUbadhi-s 'Ta’amit’ p. 32. SBee below under Kalabadhi. ’ 
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With wild confusion He confounds his inmost heart, 

So that, distrau;;ht, he cries: *1 know not if thou art* *'* 

(tuosis is a Divine flift. “He only knossetli (!o«l,“ he kivs, “Whom 
Gml hath shown Himself/’ 

Ecstasy l-Vj^lasy hrinj's the Inver nnd the Doloved together, hut 
this stale nf fans (self<nnnthiIalion) imist Ire PU{>er«ed(Hl by a still hi^'lier 
state — fana of faiia, annihilation of annihilation, dnriii" uhich ecstasy 
itself is anniliilatcd.* Hnllaj wivs : — “I, (no, found formerly .delifsht 
in ecstasy, Iml woe is me. 

Now here I was, now there, Tlieii Jo niy plee. 

He pranted me an attestation, fit'e 
Of all hut the Attested : ecstasy * 
vv*aa swallowed up, and e\erj- inoiiiory 
of visual form, in the one lihily.*'^ 

V KALABADHI. 

As pointed out above Kalabadht is the author of the famous Arabic 
Sufi treatise “Ta'amif (Doctrine of Sufis) in which he collects the 
sayings of many great sufi teachers, and tries to prove that Sufism fs 
wholly consistent uith Ortho<lox Islam. This treatise was soon accepted 
as an aufhoritative work on Sufism, and several commentaries were 
vvTitteu on it by eminent poRions. The famous author Suhrawardl' 
■Maqtul (d 1191 A.D.) obsserves : “But for the Ta’arruf we should 
not have known Sufism.'* European scholars, too, attach a great 
importance to the work. It 13 held* to be “one of the eight books 
whose study is the foundation for history of Sufism, when that hLstorv 
comes to be written.” The following account is Cased on this treatise. 


Mctaphjfsics 

God. 

His nature:— God is one, alone, single, eternal, powerful, proud, 
ruler, merciful, living, hearing, seeing, enduring, speaking, desirous,' 
creating, sustaining. God is absolutely distinct from the universe He 
has created. His essence, attributes and names are qmte distinct fmm 
those of created beings. God Ims no body, shape, form, parts, particles, 

2. S«. .bore p. 51 3. Op. cit. p J07. 

Preface to •Ta'atrur, P. XVIII, 


1. "Ta’artuf p. 47. 
4. By Nichohon, s< 
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elements, members or limbs. In Him, there is neither junction nor 
^paration, neither movement nor rest, neither increase nor decrease. 

e is beyond all spatial anti temporal limits, all faults and failings, 

m short, no qualities and descriptions of created objects apply to Him. 
Theie is nothing like Him, and He is beyond all perception and thought. 

His attributes God has real attributes wherewith He has qualified 
Himself, and wdiich He possesses from all eternity.^ These 
attributes are — knowdedge, strength, power, might, mercy, wisdom, 
majesty, omnipotence, eternity, life, desire, will and speech. Besides 
these He has also hearing, sight, face and hand, which are His attri- 
hutes, but not limbs or parts. These attributes subsist through Him 
and are not separate from Him, yet they are neither God, nor other 
than God. In the same manner, amongst themselves also, they are 
neither diverse nor similar. E. G. His knowledge is not tiie same as 
His strength, nor other than His strength. His hearing is not the 
same as His sight, nor other than His sight and so on. 

Kalabadhi does not explain here as to why an attribute of God 
is neither different nor non-different from Him, and from another 
•attribute. But, evidently, he wants to avoid the following dilemmas : — ' 

‘(1) Pirst, if an attribute be different from God, then God ceases 
to be the only principle and His unity is jeoparilised. Again, if an 
attribute be non*different from God, then there is no sense in calling 
it an attribute, and instead of saying “God is majestic,’* we should 
say : “God is God”, which is a mere tautology Further, on this view , 
there cannot be many attributes, — as God is one. 

(2) Secondly, if an attribute be different from another attribute, 
then, in the above manner, God’s unity is destroyed Again, if an 
attribute he non-different from anotliei attribute, then there is no sense 
in naming them separately. 

This problem of the relation between divine Essence and attributes 
IS one of the most disputed problems in Islamic philosophy, and, for 
the matter of that, in other philosophical systems of the world, no less. 

In any case, according to Kalabadhi, God’s attributes arc unique 
and absolutely different from tliose of created beings. Hence, it is 
impossible for human liemgs to grasp them fiilh. God is, therefore, 
indescribablo. In the end, God is describeil onh by Himself, and all 
human descriptions of God are necessarily imperfect. 


1 “To'arrut'' p. 14. 

9 . 
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Here we note a distinction between Hallaj and Kalabadhi. Accord- 
ing to Hallaj, God, in the very beginning, is attributelcss, a pure 
Being or Essence, and later on attributes come to be manifested in 
Him, through His essence. Hence, though the Essence of God is 
uncreated, uncaused and eternal. His attributes are not so, though they 
are not due to any external cause — there being nothing besides Goil — 
but to His onn essence. But accorditig to Kalabadhi, the Essence and 
the attributes of God are equally eternal, uncreated and uncaused. 
“The Sufis are agreed”, he says “that since eternity, He lias not ceased 
to continue with His names and attributes.”* Hence, God is always 
possessed of attributes. Kalabadlii points out that it is absurd to hold 
that any one of God’s attributes is non-eternal, not present in Him 
from the very beginning, but coming to Him iu time. Eor, first, that 
would imply a deficiency in God, — at first God is deficient, not 
possessing a particular attribute, tlien becomes complete fhrougJj 
possessing it later on. But no want, imperfection or fault can ever 
subsist in the Perfect Being. Secondly, tJiis would imply change, a 
passing from one state into another. But how is tliat possible on the 
part of an Eternal, Ever-existenl Being? Hence, all the attributes of 
God are present in Him from' the very beginning and will continue 
to be in. Him eternally.* 

His acts : — Hearing, seeing, desiring, creating, forgiving, and 
gratitude are generally called “acts” of Go<l. But they are really God’s 
attributes. No distinction is drawni between qualities that are acts, 
seeing, hearing, creating etc., and qualities wliicli cannot be described 
as acts, such as greatness, splendour, knowledge, strength ; for His 
acts are due to His will and will is His eternal attribute, and in this 
sense, His acts, too, are Hts attributes. Now, the attributes of God, 
which are not acts, like power, wisdom etc , are absolute, i.e. tliev 
can exist by tbeinselres without reference ter anvthmg else But His 
act-bke attributes, like creating, ruling, forgiving etc. ore rclathe, i.e. 
they cannot exist without refemng to something else. Creatin'' is 
meaningless without an object created, ruling without a ruled. Hence, 
if creating and ruling be eternal attnhutes of God, the created and 
ruled world, too. must be equally eternal. But tins logic.nl conclusion 
Kalabadhi refuses to accept , because if the world be co^teriial witli God. 


1 Op. cif p. 14. 

2 Op. cit. p. I®. 
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then, according to him, God's unity will be marred. The world js 
created out of nothing by God, hence it is not eternal, but something 
having an origin in time. Hence, Kalabadhi concludes, inconsistently 
enough, that God is eternally creating and ruling, although the created 
and the ruled world is non-etemal. “He is without ceasing Euler, God 
and Lord, without subject or slave. It is therefore, in the same way 
permissible to say that He is Creator, Maker and Former, without any- 
thing created made or formed.”^ Although our author himself leaves 
the matter ana does not attempt to probe into the mystery deeply, perhaps 
tbe best explanation possible here is tliat God is only potentially, not 
actually, a Cieator and a Euler iu reference to the world, yet to be 
created and luled. The development or actualisation of a potential 
poner or attribute to an actual one is not to be taken here as a sign 
of His imperfection, as it is due to His own free will ; or as a sign of 
change, as the essential nature of Go<l remains unchanged. 

Whatever be the case, the act»like attributes, too, are held to be 
ef]tially eternal like other attributes that are not acts. 

Kalabadhi does not discuss here the central problem of Philosophy : 
^Mfy has God created the world? He simply points out that God does 
do things for any causes, for if they had a cause, then that cause 
Would have a cause and so on ad infinitum. Hence, all His acts, like 
creating, favouring, rewarding, punishing etc. are causeless. 

His names : — God’s names, too, are eternal like His essence and 
attributes. Names, too, hke attributes, are neither different nor non- 
Ilitferent from God. Another view, howe\er, is that the names of God 
fire God.2 pt should be remembered that no names are to be applied 
to God that are not mentioned in tlie Qu’raii and the Traditions. E.G. 

"e may call Him ‘knowing’, but not 'intelligent' or 'wise,' though they 
cll mean the same thing; again, ‘liberal’, but not ‘generous’, and so on.^ 
His Speech • — As pointed out above, speech is an eternal attribute 
of God. The Qu’ran is the eternal bpeech of God, as such, neither 
created nor originated.^ 

SoiiTce of Dictnc Knotcledge 

God can be known indireeth m the present world tlirougli reason 
and revelation. ‘Ecason* implies deduction from evidences as found 

1 “Ta’arrur p. 20. 2. Op cit. p. 20. 

3. Hujwiri*# “Kasbr p 317. 4. Op cit r. 21. 
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iij llift worhl, ‘revelation’ imiklics faith in the Qn’ran. IJut tlierc cannot 
1)0 any direct knowledge of (toil here and now. ‘Pirccl’ knowleilt^f^ 
implies pcrcepliia! knowledge. But no >ision of God is jto^iible on tke 
part of hnma?i beings in the present world, bnt God can be Fcen with 
tlie eye in the next world. TJic following reaMms are assigned by bm 
for the impossibility of God's vision in the present world: — (1) 
vision of the Lord is the sign of llis greatest blessing .and liigbest grace 
anil hence it can occur only in the noblest place, viz. Paradise. (2) h 
such a noblest blessing could take place in tlio world, there would Iiavi 
been no dilTcrcncc between tbe iion-cteriitil world .and tlie etema 
Paradise. (3) As God grants this supreme blessing to wise prophets 
He c.annot do so to other loss dcfcrving |)ers<.m?. (1) Tbe eternal Got 

cannot bo seen in a non-etcmal world. (5) If God were directly 
seen here, people would have needed no instruction or explanatior 
regarding Him, and their belief in Him would have been axiomatic. 
But it is not so. 

The following reasons are assigned for the possibility of God's vision 
in tbe next world: — (1) The Qu’ran and tbe Traditions as.scrt this. 
(2) God exists, and whatever exi-sts may be seen. (3) TJie prayers of 
prophets and saints for a direct vision of God cannot be taken as evid- 
ences of ignorance aud unbelief. They were praying for something 
wbich^ they believed to be attainable. (4) Tliere is nothing to prevent 
God from showing Himself to the beliercrs as an act of Grace, — on the 
contr.ar 3 ’, it is consistent avith His eternal mercy. 

Kalabadhi is here specially careful to point out that not even the 
Sufis, some of whom claim to have seen God by tbe heart, i.e. in 
ecstasy, have really done so, or can do so. “God is not seen, in this 
world,” he concludes, “either with tbe eye, or with the heart, save 
from tbe point of view of faith.”’ 

Doctrine of PredesUnntion 

Just as Go<l is the creator of the essences of creatures, so He is tbe 
creator of all their acts as well. Hence, although men ate agents, they 
are not independent agents ; on the contrary; all their acts are predestined 
by God. “AU that they do,” says Kalabadhi. “be it good or evil, is in 
accordance with God’s decree, ijre-destination, desire and will.” Kala- 
badhi offers the following proofs for the doctrine of Pre-destmation. 


1. Op. crt p 25 
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(1) Scriptural revelation asserts tliis. God says in the Qu’ran, which 
is His speech, "Say, God is the creator of everything." (Sura XIII, 17) 
Now, human acts, too, are things, and hence, God must be their creator, 
otherwise God would have been the creator of certain things only, not of 
everything, and His statement "Creator of everything” would have been - ’ 
false. But the exalted God cannot be a liar. 

(2) The same conclusion is arrive<l at by reasoning no less. Men 
ore admitted on all hands to be servants of God. But if men could act 
independently of God, they would not have been servants. 

(3) Acts are more numerous than essences. So, if it be supposed 
that God creates humhn essences only, while human beings themselves 
create their own acts, then the conclusion is irresistible that man’s act 
of creation is higher' and more praiseworthy than God’s act of creation. 

On this view, man becomes more powerful and skilful than God. But 
how can the servant rise above the Master in power and glory? 

(4) Scripture not only aswts that God is the creator of everything, 
hut also denies creatorship of anything to any one else. (e.g. Sura XHI, 

17). Hence, man cannot be the creator of his own acts, but they are 
wholly predestined by God. 

It may be asked : Why should God create evil acts? Kalabadhi 
does not attempt any logical explanation here, but relies wholly on 
Revelation. “Since it is possible, then for God to create an essence 
which is evil,” says he, "it is also possible for Him to create an action 
which is evil.” 

Now, another equally difficult question is : How can we reconcile 
predestination with human responsibiUty ? This is one of the most dis- 
puted of all philosophical questions throughout the ages. The difficulty 
IS as follows : — men are free agents, then God ceases to be the Absolute 
Master; but if men are not free agents, then they cannot, justly, be held 
responsible for their own acts, so that rewards and punishments become 
Meaningless, and morality impossible. Morality implies free choosing 
between two or more alternatives, and so freedom of will is an essential 
postulate of moral j'udgment. How can we get rid of this dilemma? 

Nalabadbi attempts the following solution :* — God has created all 
acts whatsoever — involuntary acta, like sudden trembling, as well as 
voluntaiy acts, like choosing between alternatives. But the dilTercnce 
between the two cases is that in the former case, God creates onij’ the 
uct, while in the latter ca«e, He creates both the act and the free will. 


’ (t) Op cit. p. 29 
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E.g.2 when (here is a stiddcn loud noise, a man jumps involuntarily. 
Here, God has created beforehand only the act t*f juniping. Hut, suppos^t 
there is a purse lying on the pawinent, a man sees it, hesitates whether 
to pick it np or not, tlicn freely decides to pick it up and run away. Here, 
God has created the act of 'fttcaling* as well the free-will of the man to 
decide that course of action. This can only mean tliat fnun God'g stand- 
point , the act of ptcaling is determind, as He has already chalked out that 
path for him. Hut from tlie man’s standpoint, it Is free, for he is cons- 
cious of Jiesitating, reflecting, desiring, and fmally freely choosing that act 
of 'stealing' rather than another act of 'leasing' it there. He i.s here 
not conscious of any compulsion or force, hut all tluJ same, his final choice 
was pre-determined hy God. 

This Kalahadhi makes clear, ogain, under the discns.sion about the 
Hoettine of Compulsion.' What is the real meatiing of the tenn 'Com- 
pulsion’? Compulsion, Kalahadhi points out, means, positively, that one 
is forced to do something which he docs not himself prefer and which, 
otherwise, he would liave left undone preferring its opposite; or, 
negatively, it means that one is forcibly prevented from doing a thing 
which one piefers* and which, othenvise, he would has’e done rather 
than its opirositc. E.g. a boy wants to play, but is forced by his father 
to read. Here, reading is not a free act but a forced one. But a free 
act i.s not such a compelled act. Suppose,* there is no one to force the boy 
to read, yet he chooses to read. ^ Here, the act is a free act. But although 
free in this sense, it is yet determined by God in the pense that, It is due 
to a free choice, svhich itself lias Iwen created by God Himself. Thus, 
God does nor directly compel as to do something against our fell wish 
to the contrary; He only implants in ns certain desires and choices, 
from which, subsequently, acts follows spontaneously, without any felt 
compulsion or force. 

This Kalahadhi, further, makes clear by the analysis of a voluntary 
act.* When we do something, first, we need some organs or limbs. 
Secondly, we must have a capacity to do that thing Thirdlv, we must 
have a desire to do it, and not its opposite Now, all these condition of 
actions are wholly and solely determined by God alone. He creates the 
organs. He creates the capacity. He creates the desires, hut then He 
stops, and lets the action follow its natural coarse spontaneouslv from 
these, without any further compulsion. In the case of a believer, e-g., our 

(2) Itiuttracion tnjr own. The author itoes aot pve anr illuilration. (3) Op. cit. p 33. 

( 1 ) lllusttaiion aj ova. (2) ‘Ta’artur pp 302. 
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author points out, “He has created for him the choice, the approval and 
esure or faith, and the hatred, dislike and disapproval for disbelief, 
ence, e believer chooses belief, likes it, approves of it, desires it and 
prefers it -to its opposite ; while he dislikes unbelief . hates it. disapproves 
0 1 , does not desire it and prefers its opposite to it.” Tlierefore, here 
ere js no compulsion m his choice of belief and rejection of unbelief; 
an m that sense, it is a free, spontaneous act. 

To sum up, aecordinjf to Kalabadhi, God does not directly compel 
fuen to do something, but only implants certain desires and impulses in 
em which lead to those acts of themselves. God creates free will, and 
rom free will free acts follow. Therefore, metaphysicalhj , God is the 
cause of actions, as actions are due to free will or choice which again is 
ue to God Himself. But psychologically, men tliemselves are tlie causes 
actions, as they freely choose them to the exclusion of others, 
e mean by ‘free will’, says Kalabadhi, ‘.'that God has created m us 
ree will, and therefore, there is no question of compulsion or of re- 
nunciation.” In this way, he tries to reconcile Free Will with Deter- 
niinism, human responsibility with God’s supreme majesty. 

His Doctrine of merit ami dement 
As men are free agents (in the above sense), tliey are responsible 
or their own actions, and acquire merit or demit through them for ^^hlch 
they may be rewarded or punished. Hence God has issued commands and 
prohibitions and announced rewards and punishments for them 

The punishment for sin is Hell. Sins are of two kinds, major and 
Uiinor. Major sins are polytheism and m6delit\. Some believe that the 
emission of minor sins may be secured through the avoidance of major 
sins, but others believe that both are equally puni.shable. 

The reward of virtue is Heaven. The greatest virtue is an absolute 
h m One God. Even "a mustard-grain of faith” may secure Heaven 
for one. Heaven and Hell are eternal, but created — having a beginning, 
but no end. Inhabitants of Heaven and Hell also reside tliere eternalh 
blessed or punished, for ever, with a bliss that never ends, or a punish- 
foent that never ceases. 

Here one tiling should be taken into account. It lias been said above 
that men are rewarded for their virtues, and punished for their sins. 

Hut as a matter of fact, (hey have no claims whatsoever to any rew.ards 


1. Op. cit. p 37 
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for tlieir good deeds : Tiicre is no question of an}' eJaim or right or de- 
serving liero. \Yliat inon get from God is nol what they desrrcc, hut 
simply what lie rn7/v.* The wonls ‘eJaim’, ‘ile«er\ing' etc. imply as if 
wc have a right to demand somotliiiig from God hccauae of our works, a.s 
if God i.s obliged or hound to do wimetliing in deference to our actions, os 
if we have laid Him under an obligation or debt wbicb He must discharge 
faithfully by paying back our full dues. But, God, the supreme Master 
and Biller, cannot, thus, W regaidcd as bound to men by any obligation 
whatsoever. Men arc His petty servants, and a Master is never account- 
able to Ills sen'ants. Hence, God does with His servants whatever He 
visbes and decrees for them however He desires, for the creation is His 
creation, and the command His command. Hence, the Qu’ran declares, 
“He shall not he questioned concerning what He does, but they shall be 
questioned.” (Sura XXT 23). The relation between servant and roaster 
implies two things : (1) the master can do whatever ho likes with his 

servant; (2) the ser\aTit 'cannot claim anything as his right from his 
master, otherwi«e there cannot be any difference between servant and 
master.* 

Hence, even if God, the .\bsolute Master, punishes all believers and 
rewards all unhellovers. He cannot be accused of injustice or w’rong. 
In fact, such terms as 'unjust', ‘nrong’, ‘foul’ etc., are meaningless in 
God's case. ‘Injustice’ is a thing forbidden, and there is no commander 
over God to forbid Him anjtliing. ’Wrong’ is swerving from the 
path that has been set forth, and there is none to chalk out a path for 
God. Hence, God is never unjust in what He does, or wrong in what 
He decrees. 

Should, we, then, say that the results of men’s actions are absolutely 
uncertain, depending on the arbitrary w’lll of God? The answer is that 
they do depend. on the absolute will of God. and not on their own intrinsic 
merit and demerit, but still they arc not absolntely uncertain, God can - 
deal with men in whatever way He likes, yet He does not, He can punish 
the righteous and reward the sinner, but does not. He has promised re- 
wards for virtues and threatened punishments for sms, and therefore. He ' 
alwaj-s I-eep, Hi, words, tor He is not a liar. Tims] God has imposed 
npon HimseU an obligation in the form of His own promise and llireat, 
and Uiat is why. Ho always rewards the good and punishes the had. 

How, why should God, thus, promiBe rewards and threaten punish- 
ments? The reason, eridentlj. is the promotion of morality. In the 


I. Op ett p. 35 
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f’ and goodness. God 
til ° °° arif ’"'^'1’®“'*®’'* “f ““ “id can do wliateuer He likes with 
Ih ■ 1 ‘ infinite goodness, He agrees to pay them for 

netr gotrf deeds, even more than their dues, and make them eternallv 

and^v- ■'irtue always.brings its ora rewards 

nd vice ,ts destruction, yet it should be clearly borne in mind "that 

" v" P”’''®*'”®"* “'■c a question of ment, but of God’s will 
^nerostfy and justice. "■ matever blessings God showers on men- 

desem*-"’ '®®***'’,®®®™‘y". guidance, favour— are all mere con- 
claim ™T r” “’“5' rewards which they can 

just th ™ God the debtor here, but 

,1 . ^ ^®^®rEe. God can claim everything from men, hut men can claim 
Himsefra- God. But still God is so generous that He 

Wort- tl urges the debt which men owe Him, and doubles the good 
rrork they do.r (ef. Sura IV 42). 

two tb- **'' “'rr* "">1 demerit, Kalabadhi tries to prove 

God I uiisolute majesty and His infinite generosity. First 

8oev Enler, therefore. He is not bound by any laws what- 

aecord* religious, and therefore, not obliged to repay actions 

_ , y* ®®®oridly, though He IS not so bonnd, He freely rewards the 
ness T*" generosity. If God were obliged to reward good- 

38, t len, did so, there would not have been any scope for any generosity 
ere. But, God is not obliged to do so, yet does it— this specially shows 

infinite mercy and goodness. 

Kalabadhi s solution of the problem of Free will does not appear to 
n tbe test of philosophical criticism. The sum and substance of his 
• ^ man feels lumself to be a free agent, therefore, he is a free 

e>cnt, hence he is responsible for lits acts: and. so, finally, he deserves* 
^Warils or punishments. But, liowever much a man may feel his acts 
. 0 bo free acts, God knows that they are not really so. These nct.s are 
‘ uo to certain impulses and desires, which in their turn are due to (ro<l 
■ So, how can a man be really judged by God for his acts, wlien 

e knows very well that such acts were really determined by llimeelf? 

_ ^ borrow the beautiful metaphor quoted b% ITallaj,* if God casts a man 
into the sea with his hands tied behind, then how can He command him 
fiot to Wet himself and punish him for desobeying the command? If God 


1. Op. cit. p. 35. 2. Op. w.. — — 

Really sp««kine. however, he doe* not 
5. See abo\e, p 8 
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8imj)ly created free will or' the iwwcr of clioosing between altemativcs in 
man, and left tlie q\JC‘;tion there, letting him alone to exercise this poners 
and make the final choice, then alone hw act could have been really free. 
Blit it is abundantly clear that by “free will", Kalabadhi does not mean 
this power of freely choosing between alternative courses of action, but 
the actual, final choice, which leads to the act iininedLatcly. ITcncc, the 
so-called “free will” in man is nothing but an entirely pre-detenuined 
course, right from the first deliberation and conflict of motives and de=ires 
do\m to the final choice and act. ITow, can such an act be cplled “free 
act" by any stretch of imagination? 

ITis ovcr-eniphasis on God’s arbitrary will seems to defeat its own 
purpose. It extols the supreme majesty of God, no doubt, but -at the 
exiwnse of His sense of justice, even generosity nnd goodness. Kalabadhi •. 
vehemently represents this as the view of all Sufis, and emphasises it 
again and again. “They are agreed,” he .says, “that acts are not a 
cause of happiness or unhappiness, but that, happiness and unhappiness 
arc pre-destined and prescribed by tbe will of God“ Again, “they are 
' further agreed that acts do not determine reward or punishment in con- 
sideration of merit, but that reward and punishment accord with God’s 
bounty and justice and God’s determination. They are agreed that the 
bliss of Paradise belongs to those to whom happiness has been fore- 
ordained by God, without any cause and that tlie p’unishment of Hell be- 
longs to those to whom unhappiness has been foreordained by God, 
without'any cause."* One naturally wonders here what is that principle 
of justice and bounty wbicli leads God to destine some to eternal bliss, 
and others to eternal suffering. In fact, the verj- nature of justice is that 
it produces a sense of obligation, — obligation to do what is ri"bt. Hence, 
if tbe suijreinely just God feels obliged to reward or punish acts according 
to their own nature, that is a sign neither of weakness, nor of servitude 
on His part,— but only of His very nature as an essentiallv just Being. 
E.g., a father feels obliged to look after the welfare of his children, an'd 
the children claim their father’s love and protection as *a right, and never 
beg it as a facoiir. But, that does not, in any way, indicate the father’s ‘ 
inherent weakness. On Uie contrary, a father is a father because he feels 
so obliged without any external authority— it h his veiy nature to do so. 

In the same manner, it is the very nature of the Just God to take into 
account the nature of acts and deal with them accordinglr But Kala- 
baflhi draws a line of demarcation between the nature of* God and His 
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promise. -Tiic miurc of God is that He can do any and everything* arbi- 
traritj ^ rewarding and punishing llie good and the bad just as He likes ; 
lut the proHiiAT 0/ fJod is that He will act Justly, rewarding the good and 
punishing the bad only. But, if tlie x'cry nature of God bo admitted to 
c such that no arbitrarj’ act is iiossible on His part, 'then that does not 
seem in nay to minimise His-greatness. Arbitrary will may be a sign 
of ponei', but it is a fjjult on the part a Just Being. So, Just as all 
other faults are excluded from the supremely Perfect Being, so this fault 
too, must he so excluded. In fact, though arhifrarj' will may be a sign 
of poi\er, it is not its necessary sign; and hence, nothing prevents a 
eing from being supremely powerful and supremely and scrupulously 
• just at one and the same time. Hence, .it is bettor to reject arbitrary will 
and retain both power and Justice, than to retain arbitrary will nnd 
sacrifice justice. Further, from the moral standpoint too, a 'nglit* is 
lea thier than a 'favour', ‘deserving’ than ‘begging’. 

Miracles and Marsels^ 

are capable of miracles (Karamat), like, walking on water, 
a mg with beasts, and travelling from one place to another, or pioduo- 
ing an object fiom notliing or from something e’se, like water from 
Band, changing a rod into a snake and so on. But saints are capable of 
nn y mancls (mujizat), like an answer to prayer, completion of a spiritual 
B 2 e, the granting of power to perform an act, tlic supplying of means of 
Bn sistence etc. Finally, enemies of Cod arc sometimes granted extra- 
ordinary powers, which finally, lead to their own destruction. 

ETHICS* 

I) is the first requisite m the moral life. Faith must 

0 u outward and inward, i.e., consist in act, speech, and heart, and 
BUch a faitli alone is a complete one. But if faith be only inward, not 
outward, or conversely, that would be an incomplete faith. The elements 
of faith are four in number : — (1) Unlimited unification with God, (2) un- 
■inited recollection of God, (3) possession of exalted states, and (4) 
ceaseless continuous ecstasy. 

Rifes and Ritual^ 

Obligatoiy rites, like prajer, fasting, pilgrimage, and so on, must be 
performed by all to the best of their capacities. Further, earnings from 

^ 'Op, cit. p. 57. 2. Op ett p.67. 3. Op c!t ^72. 
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trade, commerce or agriculture arc jiermissible, provided they are'o>n£i^ 
tent -with religious laws and used for charitable purposes or support of 
dependents. 

. Essential Duties of a Suf? 

These are ten in number, viz. belief in one God, understanding thin^ 
in the light of mystical experience and not merely in the Ught.of book- 
learning, good fellowship, eagerness to teach spiritual ways to others, 
yielding up of personal choice, swiftness of ecstasy, constant examination 
of thoughts that arise in the mind, abundant journeying for the purpose of 
of beholding the warnings of God, yielding up of earning and refusal to 
hoard. 

Various states of the S’u/ii® 

* Here our author illustrates the .various 'states’ of a Spfi by means of 
quotations from various Su& teachers.’ 

(1) Repentance : — To begin with, it implies, not forgetting one's 
own gins. In a higher stage, it lmplies,.forgetling one’s own sins com- 
pletely (Junayd), when all sins are completely wiped away from the 
conscience. Bepentance should be absolutely sincere, otherwise this very 
act of repentance sbould.be repented for’lts little sincerety. Finally, it 
invokes turning to God all the time, just as before one turned away 
from Him all the time. 

(2) /Ibsl/ncuce: — ^Negatively, it implies the total absence of all 
desire for wordly objects and all possessions of these. Positively,* it im- 
plies giving away what one possesses, restoring what rightfnlly belongs 
to others, and being attached to God alone. To real saints abstinence 
counts nothing, for they do not feel any necessity for exercising abstinence 
with regard to a world that weighs less than a gnats’ win* to them, 
(cf. Shibli and Wasiti) 

(3) Patience : — In a lower stage, patience imphes bearing distresses 
and disappointments with fortitude, expecting consolation from God. 
But in a Ligler stage, it implies calmly embracing all hardslnps conse- 
quent on obejung God s commands, not even expecting, in return, eny 
consolation from God. 


I, 0^ cit. p 73 • 
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{i)_Porc>ty : — It implies “non-existence of every existent thing and 
abondonjiient of every lost thing.” A {wor man is one who has given 
up all worldly possessions and asks for notliing, not even for the means 
of sustenance, unless he fears that he will not be able to carry on religious 
duties. 

(5) Ilumilily : — It is the ab’asenient of the lieart to God, being well 
pleased with Him, accepting the truth from Him, shouldering the burdens 
of the i>cople of religion. 

(6) Fear : — It should be, first, directed towards one’s owm self, i.e. 
the lower, animal self, the greatest obstacle to spiritual development. 
Secondly ,.it should be directed to God, for an altogether different reason. 
In this ease, fear is due to reverence for God, and not for any seTfish 
motives. In the higher st.ige, however, fear gi\es place to hope, and 
the saint fears no other than God, but lioi>es for God alone. 

(7) Piety ; — It implies leaving cvcrj'thing except God, having reiwse 
m Him and finding pleasure in Him alone. 

(8) Sincerity : — It means working only out of regard for God, not 
expecting anything from the act, not even considering the act itself, i.o. 
turning from the act to God, so that the act may not occasion any pride 
in us, e.g. when we are obedient to God, we must not even think of owr 
obedience, but only of God. 

(9) Gratitude :--It means acknowledging tho Benefactor and con- 
fessing His Lordship. Gratitude itself is a gift of God, hence we should 
be grateful for our own grotitiide. then be grateful for that gr.afitiide, 
again, and so on without end. Hence, man can ne\er be sufficiently 
grateful to God, 

(10) Trust : — ^It stands for believing tliat there is no |X)wer or 
strength save in God, abandoning e\ery refuge except Him, and being 
at ease before Him. Heal trust is the abandonment of trust, i.e. taking 
God as related to one as He was when one was not jet brought into 
being. 

(11) Satisfaction It means rel«iuislimg frce-wi!!,' anticipating 
God’s decrees with ]*oj', regarding Him ns our best Benefactor. 

(12) Certainty It is the removal of doubt, lifting up of tho veil of 
fte vrnseen, nol through ordinaO' perceptmn or hook-learniDg, hut Ihrougl, 
the mysticel revelation of the heart. Hence it ia called 'the eye of tl.e 

heart.’ 

(18) necoUeclic, :-lteol recoleetion conai.t. in forgetting ail but 
the One recollected. It has three stages Eecollect.on of tho heart. 
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i.e. rccollecliri” tlie One previously forgoticn, hut nf)n rt’iiieuiJjereu. lu; 
Recollection of (lie rjualitifs of the One reineniberctl. (c) Coiitcmpl^tlon 
of tJie One remeniberod, and tin- away from recollection itself, for 

the rccollcctiorj of tjie qualitU^j of the One causes the disnpiwarance of the 
qualities of the haint, fo tliat Jit* |ki<»sos ouay from recollection. 

(14) lutiwactj : — It implit-s, negatively, estrangement from one’s 
own self; and, positively, love for (led alone. It is the removal of 
nervoiisnoss, lioldnev*: with the Relcivod'and heart's jW in Him. 

(5) ^Varjifs# ■.—This means that vve see only the acts and boudics 
of GckI, and not our own acts, or endeavonrs; or that, we do not consider 
ourselves real agents, but flcxl as the only agent. It implies both pre- 
sumption,— -as a lover is presumptuous lovvarjls Ins l>cloved, — and 
submission. 

(1C) Gnorw^— It is the divinely granted direct experience of God 
througli which alone can lie be known — the only guide to God is Ood 
Himself. God is at once the fciibjccl and the object of gnosis, i.e. during 
gnosis, the distinction between knowleilgc. knower and known disappears. 
A distinction m drawn between gnosU, kiioiffed^c and intellect. Intellect 
is establUbed by knowledge, knowledge by gnosis, bat gnosis by its own 
essence. That Is, God reveals nimseU to a man and causes him to have 
gnosis of Him; then, He originates a knovledge in Him, so that he 
attains knowledge throogli gnosis ; then finally, bis tnfellfcf works accord- 
ing to the knowledge God has thus originated. Knowledge Is the ex- 
amination of the outwards aspect of things, and gnosis is the examinailon 
of them uitb the revelation of their inward aspect. God has re^served 
gnosis for His saints, bvit He lias made knowledge free .to all believers. 
A few, however, regard knowledge os superior to gnosis, by holdin" that 
gnosis is tbe knowledge of God before the 'experience of Him, but know- 
ledge is that of God^after experiencing Him. All agree, however, in hold- 
ing that intellect cannot be a guide to God. It is a created thin^ and a-* 
such, cannot lead us to the Uncreated. It helps us m ordinary knowledge 
and acts only, — “it goes al>out creation, but when, it beholds the creator, 
-it dissolves.” 

There are two kinds of Gnosis — of self-revelation and of instruction. 
The first means that God causes men to know Him and to know things 
through Him. The second means that He shows them "the effects of His 
power and implants m them a special grace, so that material things indi- 
cate to them that there is a Maker. The former is the gnosis of the 
elect, the latter of other believers. 
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5ecef<if ‘Technical States' of the Sufis 
Kalabadhi points out that there are certain technical expressions used 
y Snfis, but not by others. So here he explains the meanings of 
. states, taking care to point out that he will indicate only the mean- 
lugs of the words, not their actual experience ^hich cannot be expressed 
uy words or explained. 

(1) Detaclimejit and 5epcrfl/ion • — Detachment implies that out- 
wardly one must not take anything of the world, and inwardly one must 
Uot seek any compensation for what he lias thus renounced, but should 
*^0 one’s duties towards God simply for duty’s sake and not from any 
other raolh-e. It, further, implies that one must not be attacKed to any 
state’ or ‘station’ in which one lodges from time to time. 
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Separation means that one sliould separate oneself from anjilnng 
else, and one’s actions sliould be Wliolly unto God, without any thought 
of self, respect for persons, regard for compensations. Further, one should 
be se^wirated from the 'states’, be absoq>cd in the vision of God alone, 
and be quite indifferent to his fellow beings, neitlier associating with them 
nor seeking to be estranged from them. Tlie dilTcrence between detach- 
ment and separation is that ’'detachment means that one does not possess, 
separation means that one is not possessed." 

(2) Ecstasy : — “It is the hearing and the sight of the heart.” I* ** 
a sensation that encounters the heart, whether it be of fear, grief, th^ 
vision of some fact in future life, or revelation of some state between 
man and God. If a man's ecstasy is weak, then he exhibits it; but if d 
be strong, he controls it and is passive. “Ecstasy is the glad tiding sent 
by God to the mystic of In's .promotion to the stations of Bis 
contemplation.” 

(3) Oter-maslery Tt is a state experienced by tJie mystic during 
which he incapable of intelligent thought or proper action and Toay 
even do something which is wrong. After a time, however, he becomes 
normal. The overmastering forces may be of fear, awe, reverence, shame 
and so on, e.g. through fear, one may tie liimself to a pillar of the mosque. 
Overniastery is a genuine state of the Soul, and a man who is under this 
state is to be forgiven for offences for which be would have been punished, 
if sober. Some saints, however, remain quiet, even when in this state, 
and their statei> are more perfect. 

(4) Intoxication rinder this state, a ni.in is not wholly uncons- 
cious, still ho fails to distinguish between things and between pleasure 
and pain, wealth and poverty and so on. This state is the result of his 
bein" overmastered by a sense of God’s being, or of what he owes to God, 
like patience and gratitude. So, to him, gold and clay, pleasure and 
pava appear tlie same. This state of intoxication is to be distin- 
guished from the state of spintual soberness. In the latter case, a man 
can discriminate between what is pleasurable and what is painful, but 
deliberately chooses the later jf it he in accordance with God’s will, 
still feels no pain, hut rather pleasure, m his painful experience. This 
state of sobriety is better than that of intoxication.— for a man who is 
under the state of intoxication may fall into somethintr hateful, yet bare 
no feeling of. repulsion for it. which ho ought properly to have.' But a 
sober man. consciously chooses pain, yet finds pleasure in it because 
he is overwhelmed by the presence of God who causse pain. -Thus. 
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it Dimply means that he passes aw’ay from his own feelhiys, as all personal 
feelings and desires for j)€r6«nal ad\antagcs ha\e ceased in Him; and 
persists in the feelings of another, viz. God, as his every motion is m' 
accord with God’s wishes. Or, passing-away means passing away from 
the very consciousness of disaccord with God, and persisting means 
persisting in accord with God. 'Passing away means the {Kissing 
away of iiuman quaHtie.s of ignorance, injustice, ingratitude etc., 
and persistence means tlie jwrRistence of faith. Or, iiassing away and 
persistence may mean that during the mystical moment, tlie mystic is 
not conscious of anything, — neither of jiassing-away nor of persistence; 
but it is God whobnow’s these and preseives him from e^ery blameworthy 
act. 

Here Kakbadhi hazards the important conjecture that all these 
terms union, detachment and separation, intoxication and sobriety, 
absence and presence, concentration, passing away and persistence- 
are really synonyms. The miistic passes awav from what belongs to 
him ; and persists m what belongs to God. When be passes away, he 
is also concentrated, he is separated, for lie does not witness himself or 
his fellows. He is also ab.sent and intoxicated, because he loses the 
^wer of discriminatioh, and in this sense, all things become one to him* 

He persists because He abides with God who Himself makes him con- 
centrate on Himself. 

This state of passing away is a permanent one, because it is not the 
result of one’s own effort, but purely a gift from the Lord, and God 
cannot take back w-hat He has once given. A mystic who has passed 
away never neglects his duties towards God. Such a man is not in a 
mad, and his human qualities also do not disappear and so 
he does not become an angel or a spirit. He only passes away from his 
own personal feelings. 

Men who pass awaj may be of two kinds. First, those who cannot 
an as leaders or models These lose all sense of discrimination 
e ween pleasure and pain, and hence appar to be mad. Secondlr, those 
who may be leaders, guiding and instructing their followers. 

(9) Unification It has seven elements : — isolation of the eternal 
rom t e temporal; the exalting of the Eternal above the perception of 
crea e , giving up equating the attributes ; abolishing the principle of 
can^ition hom the attributes of the Lord; loiing God a, beyond all 
emporal changes ; esalting Him abm-e all consideration ; and taking H,m 
o e ree rom t e principle of analogy i.e. not similar to anything on 
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earth. Thus the sum and substance of unification is rather, paradoxi- 
^cally, to realise the eternal difference between God and man. 

(10) The Seeker and the Sought : — ^The seeker is really the Sought, 
and Sought the seeker, — for a man who seeks God does so ’only because 
God. has first sought him and granted him, as a gift, this tendency to 
seeking. The cause of everything is God’s act, hence the seeking of a 
man, too, is due to God’s act of making him seek. 

Divine Favour to the Sufis 

God favours saints by various means, viz. supernatural voice, gift of 
insight, thought, visions, rare favours, laying hardships on them to bear, 
and many other graces, accorded here and hereafter. 

It in sufficiently clear from the above account that Kalabadhi tries to 
represent Sufism ih an entirely orthodox light, and it is doubtful whether 
all Sufis ^nll accept this very moderate and restrained form as representing 
their true 'views, specially his doctrine of 'Fana' and 'Baqa' — passing- 
away and persistence. ’Fana' or passing away, according to him, Bim^ily 
means complete detachment from the world, and nothing more. There 
is absolutely no question of any annihilatloh of the self of the mystic. 
He persists as a separate individual, having all his liuman qualities; only 
lie is not bound up to Ins self or to the world by ties of deisres and 
passions. Pleasure and pam, wealth and poverty, gold and clay are the 
same to him, — the entire world means nothing to him. Hence, although, 
lie is in the world, he is not of the world. Therefore, he has passed away 
froiu the world. Again, ‘baqa’, according to him, means persisting 
tlirougli a complete obedience to God. Here, also, there is absolutely, no 
question of any identity between divine and human essences or qualities'. 

A man is ever distinct from God, and can ne\cT become even similar to 
Him, either in essence or in quality. — not to t.{>eak of being identical 
with Him. Thus, 'fana' means annihilation of selfish and worldly 
desires, — detatcliment from the world; and ‘bnqa’, means complete sub- 
jiigation to the Divine will — attachment to the Lord. 

Gnosis, ecstasy, intoxication, love— all mean only this much, 
nothing more. 

VI ‘ uud WIKI 

The following account is based on hts ‘Ka«hf Al-Mahjiih* (‘Ilesela. 
tion of the Mjstic’), the most celebrated Persian trentiv^; on Sufism. 
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Ivnowledge is a quality whereby “the ignorant are made wiso”.^ 
linowledgc is an essential duty of evei>' one . Knowledge, however, is 
not an end in itself, but a means to an end. It must enable us to attain 
a practical end. Mere theoretical loiowledge is of no use at all. Hence 
knowledge must be combined ^vitli action. These are really inseparable 
like suh and sunlight.® Both arc equally necessary. Action mnst be 
based on knowledge, otherwise, it is wrong. Knowledge must lead to 
action, otherwise it is barren. A man must practise and preach what he 
knows and believes, for theory without practice is like a body without a 
soul. The highest value of knowledge is that it, when combined with 
proper action, leads to God. 

There are two kinds of knowledge, divine and human. God's 
knowledge is an attribute of God, who has infinite qualities; while man’s 
knowledge is an attribute of men, possessing finite ’attributes. God’s 
' knowledge is indi\'isible and inseparable from Him and consists in the 
knowledge of all tilings, existent or non-e.xistent. Ho does not share 
it with man. The proofs of His knowledge are His actions. From His 
actions that we see we can infer His omniscience. 

Human knowledge is of two kinds — ^knowledge of Truth (Ha^iqaD 
and knowledge of Law (Shari'al). Each has three forms. The three 
^ forms of the first are— Knowledge of the essence and unity of God, 
knowledge of the attributes of God, and knowledge of the actions and 
wisdom of God. The three forms of the second are — The Qu'ran, the 
Sunna (Traditions) and the Consensus of the Moslem community. 
Knowledge of Divine Essence means knowing that God is the Creator and 
Sustainer of all things, quite different from 'creatures’; that He is in- 
finite, beyond evils, and existent externally by Hig own essence. Know- 
ledge of Divine Attributes means knowing that God has attributes that 
exist in Him and subsist by Hun, but are neither identical with Him 
not different from Him’, nor Hjs parts, because God’s unity does not 
admit of difference and number. These attributes are knowledge, power, 
life, will, bearing, sight, speech etc. Knowledge of Dibine Acts is know- 
ing that God is the Creator of everything, of all human actions, good 
and evil, of ail that is beneficial or injorious. Knowledge of Iiaw means 
knowing that the Apostles are troe messengers of God so that what the 
Prophet Muhammad has told man about God and the world is perfectly 
ture. 


1. “Ka5«I'*p llff. 2. Op- cit. p 95 3 See under Nilabadbi p. 10 atovc. 
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Some have classified human knowledge into three kinds — from God, 
^tth God, and of God. The first is called the Science of Gnosis (i7m-e- 
inarifat) through which God is directly known to His Prophets and 
Saints only. Such a Icnowledge cannot be attained by ordinary meansj 
bat only througli Divine grace and guidance. The second is the Science 
of Sacred Law (ilm-eshari'at), open and obligatory to all. The third 
is the Science of the Path and the Stations and degrees of Saints. All 
these are inter-connected. Gnosis is nnsound if it be inconsistent with 
the Law, andXaw is not practised correctly if stations are hot manifested. 

Knowledge has been defined as the removal of the veil of ignorance. 
Now, 'there are two kinds of veil — veil of covering which can never be 
removed, and veil of clouding which can be removed quickly. In the 
former case, a man is veiled from the Truth by his very essence, so that 
he fails to distinguish between truth and falsehood. Now, as the essence 
of a thing never changes, such a man is ever barred from knowledge. 
In the latter case, however, a man is veiled from the truth by his attri- 
butes merely, so that his nature and heart continually seek the Truth 
and avoid falsehood. Now, as an attribute may -change, such a man 
can have knowledge later on through revelation, proper instruction and 
reasoning. But although all are not entitled to spiritual knowledge, 
Universal Scepticism, as held by some, is on oltogetJier un- 
sound theory. This view asserts that nothing can be known by anyone. 
Now, this position involves an inherent self-contradiction. If the sceptic 
asserts) ‘T know that knowledge is impossible," then bo himself proves 
the possibility of knowledge; again, if be denies this knowledge, then hia 
Own position is false. However, the limits of human knowledge, too, 
should be borne in mind. "True perception” as the poet has sung : 
*‘is to despair of attaining perception" — not meaning that no knowledge 
is at all possible, but simply tliat liuman knowledge is necessarily 
imperfect. 


Sufism really requires no rigid definition, for a Sufi is at once known 
from his acts. Purtlier, Sufism ts too eialted to Jiare a genus from which 
it may be derived. Still, generally speaking, Sufism may be said to rest 
mainly on the double pillars of purity and i>overty, so that one who «ants 
to be a Sufi needs climb up throogh these narrow pillars. 


1 "Kashi" p. 34 etc. 
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In fact, tile path to Sufism is essentially a Path of action— it is not 
only knowing, but also doing. Hence some said that “Sufism consists 
entirely of behaviour,”— i.c. acting proxxirly at every time, in every 
pbce and under every circumstance. Acconling to Junayd, “Sufism is 
founded on eight qualities exeniplificd in the eight Apostles — the genero- 
sity of Abraham, the acquiescence of Ishniael, the patience of Job, the 
symbolism of Jiacharias, the strangerliood of John, the pilgnnihood of 
Jesus, the wearing of wool by Moses and the poverty of Muliammnd.’' 
But Sufism is not mere formalism or ceremonialism, but it Is morals, i.e., 
it consists only in sincere and unselfish action. Hence, Sufism is des- 
cribed as “goodnature.” A Sufi is a good-natured man — good to God, 
to man and to self. He is good to God by obeying Itis cominanils; g''<>d 
to man by being respectful, kind and just to them; good to self by not 
following the flesh and the devil. 

There are three kinds of follovvers of the creed of Sufism 

<I) The Sufi is one who has escaped tlie bondage of human attributes 
and is, thus, dead to self; but who has attained God and is living by 
the Truth.. 

(2) The JIutasawv if, le, one who is really striving to become a SuD 
by honestly following the Path laid down by him.* 

(3) The Mustaswjf, i.e. one who Is tiring to appear like a Sufi for 
the sake of wordly advantages, bat really neither j>ossesses any qualifica- 
tions, nor tnes to attain any. The first is a roan of Union, uho has 
traversed the Mystic Path, has escaped from the captivity of the ’station 
and impurity of the ‘states’, and has reached his goal, viz. union with 
God. The second is a man of principle, who is yet on the Path, firm on 
the 'states’. The third ts a man of superfluities, who fails to enter the 
very Path to Truth, and as such is. entirety despicable. 

* Imitation to Su/nm 

An aspirant to Sufism is to be initiated to it by a teacher or a 
Sufi Shavkli. MTien a novice appttxiches a teacher with the 
intention of renouncing the world, the teacher, in order to test ins 
fitness for the Mystic Path, subjects him to spiritual discipline for three 
years. In the first year, the aspirant must devote himself to the service _ 
of humanity, by serving all alike bke a sen-ant. The second year is to bfe 
devoted to the service of God, by wofsliipping Him for His own sake onIy» 
The third year is to he devoted to watcliing over his onu heart. If he is 
successful in this three-fold discipline, Uien alone -can he be admitted 
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•to the Path by the teacher and is invested with the patched frock 

(lliU'aqqa’at). 

The teacher who undertakes to initiate a novice and show hitrt the 
Path to Union with God, must himself be a fit person to do so. Any and 
every one cannot be a teacher, as leading others along tlie spiritual path 
IS a most difficult job, second only to the act of himself trai-ersmg the 
Path and reaching the goal. The teacher must be a “man of rectitude, 
^ho has traversed all the hills and dales of the Path, tasted the rapture 
of the states, perceived the nature of actions; and experienced the severitv 
of Divine Majesty as well as the clemencyof Divine Beauty,” — for un- 
less a man ducctly experiences something, he cannot properly teach that 
thing to others. The teacher must also be able to know the fitness and 
capacitj- of big disciples for different stages, — whether they will retire, or 
stand still or attain — and advise them accordingly. Finally, the teacher 
must also possess supreme mystical powers, so that he may turn strangers 
to friends, sinners to saints. 

The disciple, too, must Assess certain qualifications. He must re- 
nounce all pleasures, suppress all passions, and devote himself entirely to 
le service of God. The pafelied frock should inculcate in him corres- 
ponding qualities, allegorically represented by its different parts thus ; — 
Its Collar' is annihilation of intercourse with men, its two sleeves are 
0 servance and continence, its two gussets are poveity and purity, its belt 
persistence in contemplation, its hem is tranquillity in God’s presence 
and its fringe is settlement In the abode of union.” He must not volun- 
tarily renounce the frock under any circumstance wliatsoever. 

Path of Purity and Poverty 

Pocerly ; — It occupies a very high place m the Path. It implies re- 
nouncing all things, external and internal (i e e^en desires for posses- 
sion). Its form IS destitution and indigence, but its essence is fortune and 
free choice. Those who know its essence freely give up all possessions and 
turn to God as the only fortune worth having. Outwardly or in form. Die 
poor are destitutes; but inwardly or in essence, they are ttie i idlest <.f 
all. possessing God. 

A question may be asked as to whether, as a human attribute, wealtii 
or poverty is superior Some s.ay tliat wealth is superior, for poverty is a 
human attribute merely, while wcaltn is on attribute common to both 
God and man. But really speaking, wealth belongs only (o God, poverty 
only to man. No man is really wealthy in the sense God is wealthy. 
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for human wealth is phenomenal and changing, dependent on 
various causes. But Divine wealth is not due to any causes 
but is permanent, and consists in His independence and absolute 
power. Some again maintain the fiUj>eriority of wealth on the ground 
that at the Kesurrection God will call the wealthy to account and reproach 
them and this reproach is addressed by the Beloved to the lover, so that 
they, and not the poor, will hear God’s words as His lovers. But in true 
love, there is no possibility of reproacli, for the Beloved docs not require 
any expitiation from the lover and tlie Io\'cr also does not neglect to obey 
the Beloved. The fact is that from the lower empirical standpoint, 
poverty is superior to wealth, as ft is an essential discipline in the Journey 
towards the goal. But from the higher transcendental standpoint when 
the heart is cleared of all except God, the antithesis between the two 
disappears, and neither is better tl»an the other, but both become the same 
to one who has grown absolutely inditterent to the world. 

A question may, further, be asted wdiether poverty or purity is 
superior. Some hold that poverty is superior, because it is complete 
annihilation, when all thought ceases; while purity is only one of the 
'stations'. Others hold just the opposite view, that purity is annihilation, 
while poverty subsistence, hence the former is superior to tlio latter. It 
is, however, mainly a matter of words, as these ideas are really in- 
expressible. 

Some Sufis follow the Path of Blame (Mai.amat). This Implies 
that they purposely court dishonour and ridicule of their fellow-beings 
by violating social codes and ranventions. The greatest veil between 
God and man is self-conceit, and self-conceit can be removed more 
quickly by the disapproval of one’s fellow-beings than by anything else/ 
Hence it has been said that the blame of mankind is tbe food of the 
friends of God, as it is a token of Divine approval. Xow there are three 
kinds of blame, resulting from follomng the right path, from an inten- 
tional act, or from the violation of the law. In the first case, a man 
minds his own business, properly performs his religious duties and acts 
of devotion, still is blamed by his fellowmen because he does not seek 
favour with them, refrains from ostentation and acting hvpocritically. 

In tbe second case, a man purposely incurs blame and resigns 
licnour, BO that his self-conceit may not get the upper hand and he 
might be left in peace to think of God alone. In the tliird case, a man, 
under the pretence of following the above-mentioned Path of Blame, 
violates the law and commits sin for the rake of self-indiilgenco oiily. 

It goes without sajnng that the first two only are real followers of the 
Path of Blame, not the last. 
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Now a queslioa may bo asked as to whether the Path of Blamo is 
really necessary for or essential to spiritual progress. Huzwiri points 
out that on many occasions it does help an aspirant in his spiritual 
struggles— the more is he scoffed at oud derided, the happier does he 
become, because he draws nearer to God. This our author asserts from 
his personal experience. But he is also careful to point out that the 
act of seeking blamo is often a mere ostentation and hj-pocrisy; and 
what is worse, instead of bringing a man nearer God, produces just 
the opposite result. Por, such a man has his thoughfs fixed on man- 
kind, not oil God. The time he speuds in thinking of His fellow-beings 
•aud planning to incur then* wrath might have well been better spent 
in the contemplation of God Himself. If he wants to make people 
grow' indifferent to him, the best plan would bo to grow indifferent to 
them and to his own self, so that they count nothing to him at all. 

If you wish no one lo see you, do not see yourself.” 8o, to those who 
are really indifferent lo the world, jiraiseaud blame count tlio same. 

Metaphysics 

. Discourses on Various Doctrines : — Hujwiri expounds nud discusses 
the.vle^YS of twelve Sufi s^ets, and in this connection, his owm views on 
various subjects. The mam of these are noticed hero. 

Distinction between “States and “Stations" : — ‘’Station” (maqam) 
means a stage in tho Mystic Path through winch one approaclies. God. 
A man begins with a station, attains |>erfc'ction m it and then rises to 
a higher station, not befoie that. Thus, the first station is repentance, 
then conveision, then renunciation, then trust in God aud so on. 
“State”. means that which desecuds on a man fiom God, and which, 
therefore, he can neither keep when it disappears, nor shake off when 
it aqijears,. T.hat,^'a,, 'h ’s-altnigUber. lifts/vid- the. reacdi. o/_ human effort., 
but is merely the result of God’s grace, pure and simple. A man 
acquires a station by his own hard labour and the merit he acquires 
therefrom, but he attains a state without any snch effort or exertion. 
“Station belongs to the cafegoiy of acts, state to the category of gifts.” 
A man in a station stands by self-morlification, a man m a state is dead 
to self and stands by the state granted by God. 

Satisfaction : — It is of fwn kinds — Divino .uid liiimaii- The first 
means that God bertows giace on.man. The second means that man • 
obeys the commands of God. The first precedes the second, for, fhis 
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jLcfliencu is a gift of God. Ordinarily satisfaction is taken as 
a "sfation”, though bOinc hold that it is n •'state.” The fact is that 
it is the end of the stations and the beginning of the states, the ctici of 
toil and tlic begiiiDiog of grace. So it may bo called both a stale and 
a station. 


Annihilation (fans) and Subsistence (baqa) 

These terms have differeut lucaiiings ni science and in mysticism 
iTrom the bcientific htaudivmit, there arc three kinds of Bubsisteuce— 
viz. one that is without bcghtiiiiig and ujtiiuut end, viz. God and llh 
attributes; one tliat has a beginning, Imt no end, viz. Heaven pnd Hell; 
and one that has both u beginning and an end, viz. the world. Ifcncc, 
hero knowledge of anniluljtion means knowing that the iircscnt world 
is jierisiiablc, and knowledge of bubsistenee means knowing that the 
next world^ is everlasting. ‘ In (he same manner, there may be sub- 
sistence and annihilation of ordinary states like ignorance,, etc. Here, 
when there is the annihilation of ignorance, 6m,.forgeifu]ncs5 etc. 
there is* simultaneously the subsisteucc of knowledge, iu'ety, rcmeni* 
bmneo etc. lespebtively. 

But SuCs take the terms dilTercntly. To them, they imply* the 
end of their journey to God. They have now escaped from the jjrison 
of "stations" and vicissitudes of "states", and are annihilated from 
the world and subsistent in God. Here "annihilation" does cot mean 
the absorption of the self in God, or the destruction .of essence and 
personality, — for the self is a bubstauce, and 'a substance cannot thus 
disappear or be annihilated ju bomething else.' It simply means the 
consciousness of the imxjerfection of tlie self itself and the world, 
complete detachment to itself and the world, and the consequent anni- 
hiUtion of its hnman attributes only which contaminate the essence, 
anh iidi xSi 'its rjsswnce '/fisdA. Thus, sudii a man ’nas imhergone aVi 
worldly experiences, found out their imperfections, grow’n disgusted with 
• them and has finally become absolutely indifferent to them. Hence, he 
is dead to the self, dead to the world. Consequently, all his own human 
attributes, like attachment, clvoice, desiring a thing, strivinrf for it, 
foresight, self-dependence, associating with the world, being /oyfuJ, 
being disappointed and so on, disappear from lum completely. The 
fact is that all these human aftribotes are. attributes in relation to 
the world, and so if the world ceases to have any meaning for him, the 
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coirespontling attributes, too, cease simultaneously. E.g. if the subject 
of desire ceases, the attributes of desiring and striving, too, do so. 
Thus, annihilation means the cessation of all worldly attributes, acti- 
vities, functions, through the growth of detachment. It does not 
imply the disappearance of man as such — does not imply that the \ery 
essence of man evaporates, that he ceases to be a man and becomes 
nothing, — a non-entity, or an entity merged into another, — for, man 
icmaius'a man and in the world, but only loses all woildly qvialities 
and activities, as shown above. That is wh}', though still a man, he 
is beyond all human descriptions — “he is neither near nor far, ^either 
stranger nor intimate, neitlier sober nor intoxicated, neither sepaiatcd 
nor united; he has no name, or sign or brand or mark.” 


Secondly, "subsistence” does not imply the snlisistence of God in 
man. Hujwiri says : “Some wrongly imply that anmhiliation means 
loss of essence and destiuction of peisonahty ; and that subsistence indi- 
cates the subsistence of God in man. Both these notions are absurd. 
That is, “subsistence” does not mean that God actually descends in 
man and shares his qualities, thus becoming commingled and linked with 
him. There cannot be any such commixture of and identity between 
what is Eternal and Uncreated and what is phenomenal and created. 
Hence, “Subsistence” means only subsistence of man in Ood, That is, 
when a man’s human attributes, or independent w’ill and effort, are 


annihilated, he comes to 6ub«iist through the will of God alone and is 
completely controlled by Him. In short, annihilation and subsistence 
imply that, in union, the.' mystic ceases to be an independent and self- 
dercmlent being (annihilation) and is transformed into a God-con- 
trolled being (subsistence). Here the ascription of God’s acts to 
man (i.e. acts wholly predestined and controlled by God) ends 
.(annihilation) , and the ascription of man’s acts to God begins (sub- 
sistence). Hujwiri illustrates this by the example of fire and irofi. 
When iron is united with (thrown into) fire, fire cannot change the 
8ubstance-or essence of iron, for iron can never become fire; but it 
changes only the attributes of iron (such as. solidity, oldness etc ) 
and transmits its own qualities to it (such as heat, light etc.) In 


the same manner, when a man 


is united with God, Ids personality is 


not change,!, I.ut l.ia ntlrilmte, (ai^. .n.lepen,lcnl <le,irc nnd mil) ,11.-. 
appear, nn.l Gel lran.n,if, Hi. attribnte. -i'- -i"!re 

toliim. Awor,l<.I«armngi'"'^-"»'>-'“^‘" It ran.l not bo anpro^eO 
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here that a man comes to share divine attributes, just as iron comes 
to share. the attributes of fire, viz. heat and liglit. There is no question 
at all of such an identity of attributes between God and man— they 
are entirely different in essence as well as in attrihntcs. What the above 
illustration is meanl to signify is that just as fire imposes its own attri* 
b'ute of lieat on the iron and makes it hot by destroying its oun quality 
of coldness, so God imposes His own attribute, via. supreme will, on 
man, and makes him nhollT subservient to Him by destroying Ids ov-n 
attribute, viz. independent will and selfish desire. Thus a man is always 
a. servant of God, sharing neither His essence nor His aftribiifes, bn 
being only controlled by Him "Annihilation of attributes i,s xwssible,’ 
Hujwiri points out, "only in m far as one attribute may be annihilatec 
through the subsistence of another attribute, both attributes belongiof 
to man, but it is absurd to suppose that anvone can subsist through thf 
attributes of another individual." Hence in aimlliilation and subsistence, 
there is the annihilation of the attributes of attachment and independent 
will, and substitution of other attrilmtes of detatchment and •dependence 
on God. Thus, annihilation and subsistence mean nothing but the 
realisation of this eternal aeiranthood of man, the giving up of all 
independent desiies and the ascription of all nets to Him. 

Union and Separation 

From the Divine standpoint, union means that God unites mankind 
by His attribute of rointnnndingy while separation means that He 
separates them by His act of trtYb'iuj. TItat is. He all alike, 

and everyone is equally subject to His Tjawa'; but He iri’ffs differently 
tbni some should obey the cooiroancls. some not, or, in, other words, 
He favours, guides and aids some, and not others. Thus, in His com- 
mands, He is the same to all — this is union or non-difference between 
man an3 man. But in His will. He is partial — this is separation or 
difference between m.in and man. E.g. He rominanr/ed Tldis to worship 
Adam, but willed the contrary.’ while Ho commanded other Angels 
the same thing, and also willed tliat thev should do so. Thus, men 
are united by the command of God. but separated by His will. 

Prom the human standpoint, union means divine gifts like love, 
contemplation, etc. In the shite of union, a man depends entirely on 
God, and commits all his attributes and acts to Him fSee above under 


’ See under FTallnj p. 62. 
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“Annihilation” and “Subsistence”).- "What happens here is this : God 
divides His love and bestows a particle of it to each of His friends, as a 
special giff, then shrouds it with other particles of humanity, nature, 
temperament -arid spirit. But when that powerful particle of love 
transmits its own qualify to the ‘other particles, these latter no longei 
icin.iin clay, hut are wJiolly converted into love, so that all the 
actions of that man become merely expressions of his love for the Beloved 
alone. This is the state of ‘union.' In the state of separation, he 
performs his religions and other duties as befits a true believer. This 
is a means preceding the state of onion and also co-exists with and 
follows from it. It is uTong to assert tliat union is the denial of separa- 
tion, i.e. to think that one who is annihilated from the self and subsistent 
in God need not perform any more acts of self-raortification, praj'cr etc. 
Sometimes it may .so happen that wheu a man is overpowered by the 
love of God, he may be incapable of rational actions, but he .should 
continue to practise devotion and mortify himself as long as he can. 
In fact there are two kinds of union: — (a) Sound union. In this state 
’man is united with God in ecstasy, yet God makes him fulfil all His 
commands and perfoim all the religious duties. Many saints are conti- 
nually in a state of rapture, but when the time for prayer comes, they 
, regain consciousness, and after praying, they become enraptured again, 
(b) Broken union. In this state a man becomes so mnch overpowered 
and bewildered, that be is excused the performance of religious duties. 

Intoxication and Sobriety 

Intoxication means the rapture of love for God, while sobriety means 
tlie attainment of annihilation and subsistence. Some (Aba Yazid 
and Ills followers! prefer intoxication to .sobrietv, because according to 
Htcin, in intoxication all human attribute"? (like choice, ‘self-depen- 
dence etc.) disappear, only non-bnmau attrihufes persist. But in 
sobriety, the human attributes persist and veil God from man. Thus, 
in the former, man's acts are ascribed to God, in the latter God's (Gocl- 
controlled) acts are asenbed to man Hence, the former is far superior 
to the latter. But others ( Jnnayd and his followers) hold that sohrietv 
is superior to intoxication. Intoxication destroia (he normal intelli- 
gence, sanity and self-control of s man. But an insane and unbalanced 
man can never attain union with God, for union involves annihilation 
and subsistence, (see above) and these are matters 5f direct realisation 
• or perception. But how can an in«ane man perceive? It is knowledge 
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olono that iinite^^ man with GoG. * It is'bccatjse people fall to pee the 
real natxire of tilings that they forget God. Seeing may- be of two 
kinds — a nian may look avith the eye of annihilation and to him all 
things are non-existent, except God; or Ije may look witli the eye of 
subsistence, then to him’ all things are siibsistent in God. In both the 
cases, he tunis nway from created things and turns to flip Creator. Tliis 
two-fold knowledge is impossible on the part of an intoxicated man. 
ITujwiri, f(K), Kiibscribcs to this view. He points out that really in 
intoxication, human attributes persist, as there is no vision or knowledge 
of annihilation and .subsistence in the above sense. But in sobriety 
alone that is possible. 

There are two kinds of intoxication : (n) Intoxication with" the wine 
of affection. This is catised, as here the lover regards the lienefits only, 
und as such sees him«clf only, not the Benefactor; (b) Intoxication with 
the Clip of love. This is uncaused, as here he regards the •Benefactor, 
and does not, as such, sec Limself. So this form of intoxication is 
really 'sobriety. Sohrioly also Is of two kinds : — (a) Sobriety of heed- . 
lessness, which is really intoxication and the greatest veil Iictween man 
and God. (b) Sobriety of love, which is the clcaTcjt revelation. In 
fact, neitlier intoxication nor sobriety by itself leads to union, but onlv 
when it is based on the finn principle of love; otherwise, if Based on’ 
selfishness, they lead nowhere. 

Absence and Presence 

These really stand (or the same thing from different points of view. 
Alisence implies absence of the heart from all things save God, while 
presence is the presence of tJie heart with God. Absence of the self 
{tom itself implies its presence with God and vice versa. 

Nature of Spirit. . (aUrtih) 

The nature of spirit cannot be grasped by intelligence, but only 
through intuition. There are many conjectures about spirit. Some 
hold that spirit is the life through which the body lives. According to 
his view', spirit is an accident which at God’s command keeps the body 
alive and is responsible' for the changing states and motions of the 
body. According to a second view, spirit is not life itself, bnt an essen- 
tiiil condition of life, an accident like life, and inseparable Trom the body. 
But the proper view is that the spirit is a substance, hot an attribute or 
an accident, like life. Iiife is an attribute of man through which he 
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lives, and it is continually created by God so long ns spirit resides 
within the body. Still spirit is not an indispensable condition of life, 
for spirit may go out of the boil}*, while the man is still alive, as m 
sleep. 13ut spirit is an iudisiicusablo condition of intelligence and 
knowledge, and so wben spirit goes out, these are iiniiossible. ' 

In fact, the spirit is a sublle, cor|KircaI substance — a kind of subtle 
body residing in the gross visible body. Spirit, too, being material 
IS visible, but only to the eyes of intelligence. When God so pleases, 
spirits may reside in the corjiscs of birds, or may be armies that move 
to and fro. It is wrong to assort that tlic spirit is eternal, that it is the 
sole agent or governor of oil things and to be worshipiied uS such, 
that it is the uncreated spirit of God, that it can tninsinigrate from one 
body to another, or that it is the incarnation of God in man. First, 
the spirit cannot be eternal, for then wc have two eternal entities— 
God and spirit, which is imjiossibic, for, an eternal reality is also infinite 
and there cannot Ipc two infinite or omnipresent realities, without one 
being limited by the other. Secondly, (he spirit is (ho sen’ant of God 
like everything else, and God alone is the object of worship, not any* 
thing else. Thirdly, it is not the uncreated s])irit of God. God alone 
is uncreated, everything else is created. The spirit, of c-ourse, was 
created prior to the body, (hen the body was created, and when tlie 
two were joined together, life was created by God. So, matter, life, 
body, spirit — all are cieated objects. Fourthh , the spirit cannot move 
from one body to another. Just as a body cannot* have two Jives, so 
a spirit cannot have two bodies. Fifthly, it is not an lucaraation 
(hulhul) of God in man. Accodiug to tins view, God resides in man, but 
how can the Eternal leside in a iion-ctefual abode? ^A^len two things 
arc joined and commingled together they must be siimlai in natuie 
Again, the Hulluilis regard the spirit as an eternal attribute of God. But 
an eternal attribute of God cannot become the attribute of the non-etemal 
creatures. Further, if God’s life can become man's life, His power too 
can become man’s power, so that the distinction between the Master and 
buvant disappears. Hence, all the above doctrines me entirely false. . 
Our life is an act of God, and -we hve through His creation and not 
through His essence or attribute. 

Theio aie ten different kinds of spirits— fepnits of the sincere, the 
pious, the disciples, the beneficent, the-faitliful, the martyrs, the yearn- 
ing, the gnostics, the lovers and the dervishes. 
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yalure of the Loicer soul {Xajs) and I'asihn 

According to some, (lie lower soul is u sub^rtaiice, like (he spirit, 
lodged inside the body ; but uceordiiig to others, it is an attribute of the 
bodjr, like life. Ihijwiri accei>H the fonner vic^v. The lower soul is the 
immediate cause of nil evils, ^izr^.sins like stealing etc., and base 
qualities like pride, anger etc. Sins are external and inay'be rcuiovetl by 
■ internal attributes like repentance; tvliilo base qualities arc internal and 
may be removed by external di-^ciplinc. The lower soul being the hCat of 
all evils is oppi»scd to the siurit whidi is the seat of nil good, still the 
two eo-cxist in the same body, and both are subtle tliing!>. 

Jiumnn iVatnrr. 

What exactly is human nature? According to some, uma is nothing 
but the spirit, and body is only the temple or abode of tuan. The 
attributes of spirit arc scn<^tion and intelligence. But this view is false, 
l>ccausc even avIicd the soul dejiarts, the botiv is called a human being, 
and cverj* creature that jio'bcsacs a soul is not a human being. The 
second view is that man is spirit and body combined, neither mere spirit 
nor mere body. This vicw,too, is faUe, for the mere body of a man, not 
yet joined tvitb a sonl, Las been called 'man’ in Qu'mn. Tlie third view 
is that man is an atom centred in the Iieart. But if some one's heart is 
taken out, the body is still a human being; further, the heart comes Into 
the body after the soul. The fourtli view is that man is not one who eals 
and (Irinks, but a divine mysterr. Tlie reply to it is^tliat all people are 
called ‘men', but all cannot be regarded as divine mysteries. The proper 
view is that man is (he composition of three elements — Eotly, soul and 
sjiirit, respectively possessing the attnbutes of sensation, passion and ’ 
intelligence. Tlie universe consists of two worlds — the present world 
and the next world (Heaven andJIell). In man, we find both the worlds 
combined, for lie is a compound of phlegm, blood, bile and melancholy, 
corresponding to the four elements of this world — ^wafer, earth, air and 
fire; while his spint, lower soul and body correspond to Heaven, Hell 
and Place of Besurrection So, man is a type of the whole universe. 

As regards the mortification of the lower soid, there are two oiiposetl 
news. According to the first, it is essential to moral progress-fhougli only 
an indirect means to nnioii with God and conleniplafion, becau-c it only 
frees the sonl from vices, but cax\pot directly lead it to God. Union with 
God does not depend on any causes or on any human efforts, but is a 
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dircct’gift from God. Here, some, however, hold that nmrtification is 
not only essential, but also the direct means to salvation. The second 
view is that as salvation depends not on bnman efforts, but only on a 
predestined Divine grace, such a mortification is altogether useless. What 
is nccessarj* is only the simple faith of a child, not subject to any religious 
laws. But the difference between the two views is a mere matter of 
Words.- Tlic first ns«erts that seeking is the cause of finding, the latter, 
that finding is the cause of seeking, and both are true. Jlortification 
leads to contemplation, contemplation to mortification, and the two are 
interconnected and mutually dependent. Mortification is caused by 
Divine grace, and in its turn leads to Dmne grace. 

Saints and Prophets 

A saint is called a Wali, a friend of God, one who desires and is 
desired by Him. A saint is one whom God favours specially. He 
delivers him from the passions of the lower soul and makes him attached 
to Him alone, appoints him to be the moral governor of His kingdom, 
and grants him powers of miracles. A saint enjoys the two states 
of annihilation and subsistence as explained above. A samt is always 
and under every circumstance inferior to a prophet. A prophet is a 
saint, but a saint is not necessarily a prophet. A prophet is a saint as 
a messenger of God, ready 'and complete to preach and convert; but a 
saint has to traverse the Path to reach the Truth before he can teach 
others. Contemplation and Union with God is the first step of a 
prophet, while it is the end of a saint. A samt, therefore, follows a 
prophet and confirms what be teaches- Farther, a saint is united with 
God only temporarily, a prophet permanently. A samt possesses only 
power of miracles fJCaramat). while a ^ro^et assesses the power of 
evidentiary miracles (Mujizat). The distinction between the two. is 
that a saint can perform a miracle only when mtosicated, but a prophet 
can do so when sober. Hence, the miracle of a saint is a private 
affair, for he is so much enraptured that he pays no heed to others, 
and does not exhort them to follow him. But a prophet being sober, 
his miracle is public, and he purposely exhorts and challenges people. 
Again, a prophet’s miracle-sliowing depends on his own will — he may 
or mavnot exercise the power at will. A saint’s miracles, however, 
do not depend on him, but descend on him from God, whether he likes 
them or not. 
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Uncovering of Eleven Veils or Mysteries. 

Here, Hujwiri discoarses on eleven main topics, which are often 
misnnderstood, and therefore’, need explanation. 

First Veil of‘Gno&is of God {Ma'rifat) 

It is of two kinds— intellectual and emotional. Theologians,- law- 
yers and other regard knowledge of God as intellectual in nature, 
i.e. as a right cognition of God. But the Sufis or the mystics regard 
it as emotional in nature, i.e. as a right feeling towards God. Hence, 
to the lujstics, mere intellectual knowledge (ilm) is inferior to this 
emotional union (gnosis) with God, for*one may hwic God intellec- 
tually, jet may not directly feel and realise Him ; thus, mere intellec- 
tual knowledge is indirect and barren, and may not rise to direct 
realisation. 

. Some (Mu’tazilites) bold that gnosis is wholly intellectiial and is 
attainable only by one who is rational. But it is found that those 
who lack reason may also possess gnosis (i.e. mad men) and faith (e*g< 
children) and comersely, all rational beings are not necessarily gnostics 
(viz. unbelievers). The second view is that gnosis is wholly demons- 
trative, i.e. God can be known only through inferences and deductions. 
This is similar to the first view and open to the same objections. 
Heason cannot know even itself, so how can it know God? Eeason 
and proofs are means to knowing God, but not causes thereof, — the 
sole cause being God's own grace. Unaided reason cannot guide any- 
one to the right path, for without God’s grace reason is blind. Demons- ^ 
tration means turning to something other than God, but gnosis means 
turning to God alone. Demonstration is all right in the case of ordinary 
knowledge, but as leading to knowledge of God, it is futile. • Gnosis 
is the negation of reason- Rational conceptions of God do not at all 
represent His real characters. So, when reason is entirely suppressed, 
and the lover in despair stretches out his hands to the Beloved as the 
only resource, He is pleased to reveal Himself to him, and through 
such a revelation alone can He become known. The third view is 
that God can be kno^m through inspiration, but this, too, is falw. 
Different men may liavo different kinds of Inspiration, but there is no 
criterion here to decide between them. But gnosis supplies a criterion 
for distinguishing truth from falsehood. The fourth view is that the 
knowledge of God is intuitive (pcrcepu(al) whicli, too, is untenable, for 
then, it would l>e common to all rational men, which it is not. Further 
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in that case, religious laws would not apply to God, for objects of 
intuition, sucli as one’s self, day and night, pleasure and pain, are too 
obvious to all and cannot be doubted by any rational man, so that no 
religious discipline is at all necessary for knowledge about them. But 
gnosis is secret, difficult to attain, attainable by a few, and requires 
constant religious discipline. 

Second veil of Unification. 

Beal unification (Tawhid) means the assertion of the unity of a* 
thing and the knowledge about that unity.* The unity of God is that 
He is One, having no equal or superior, no substitute or partner, no 
sharer in His essence and attributes. This is the view of the Unitarians ; 
and hence their knowledge of unity is called Unification. There are 
three kinds of unification ; — (I) God’s unification of God i.e. God’s 
knowledge of His own unity. (2) God’s unification of His creatures, 
i.e. (a) His decree that man shall pronounce Him to be One, and (b) 
the creation of knowledge of unity in him. (3) Man’s unification of 
God, i.e. man’s knowledge of the unity of God. This is as follows ; — 
God is One, a pore Unity without any duality. But His unity is not 
a unity of number, and He cannot be made two by the predication of 
another number. So, He is one without a second, Ho is the solo 
creator, but the numerous created beings do not make a ’second’ for 
Him, for they are absolutely different from Him. His cwnco and 
attributes are eternal, without a beginning and without an end. His 
attributes are life, knowledge. forgivene'=‘». niercv, will, power, hearing 
and seeing, speech and subsistence. His atfnbntea are not different 
from Kim, for He is one, nor yet the same as He.* He is omnipotent, 
omniscient and infinite, bevond space and time, not immenent in 
tilings, for then He would be similar to them, not joined wifli any* 
tiling, -for then that would be ITis p.art. He is not a body composed 
of limbs, nor a spirit requiring a boily, nor an attribute inliering m 
a substance, nor a substance mjiuring another similar substance. He 
is the absolute Buler and .Tudge. and prwlestines gooil and evil. His 
acts are due to His will, and ITis will is due to His knowledge which 
no one can know of. The knowledge of sUch a unity of God may be 
arrivetl at by means of reasoning. Tn the world nothing can evist by 
itself, hut requires a cause, from the created objects one naturally 
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iwsies on to their Creator or ^\gcnt. This Agent is one, for if there he 
two agents for the same act, they bccoroe inter-dependent. 

Third Veil of Faith, 

Some hold that faith is theoretical — viz, assertion about and belief 
in God. Others hold that faith is both theorctica! and pnictica! — 
assertion, belief and practice. The Utter is ibc correct view. Faith 
implies belief in the licart and ol>seri'ance of Divine commands, ilcre 
.knowledge or mere acts arc both useless. Hence, knowledge of Ood 
combined witli acts of obcdience*to Him constitut(‘s foifh. Knouledge 
of God means knowing one of His attributes, tlic most important of 
which are of three kinds: — those connected with JTis perfection 
(Kamal), with His majeaty (Jalab, with Jlis heaiily (Jamal), Those 
who are perfect alone know Him oa Perfect. Those who know His 
beauty hanker for His \i«ion, and those wlio know His majesty, 
become disgusted with their own attribntes. Hankering for vision 
and hating liuman attributes arc both signs of love, for it is these 
attributes that keep tlic lover and tlie Beloved apart. Hence, gnosis 
and faith are love, and obedience is the sign of love. To Imow and 
believe Him is to love Him, while (his love finds practical expression 
in a complete submission to the will of the Beloved. Hence faith is 
both theoretical and practical — both love and loving acts ‘of obedience. 
Some hold that obedience is necessary only so long .as a man does not 
reach God, hut on reaching Him, all exertion for obedience ‘becomes 
unnecessary. But this view is wrong, for the more one knows and 
loves God, the more one longs to serve Him. The practical signs of 
faith are : refraining from seeing fothidden flights and looking only for 
God's evidences in the world, hearing His word.?, not eating what is 
nnlawful, speaking the troth, anil so on The theoretical element of 
faith — gnosis and faith — cannot increase or decrease, for that would 
jroplj the increase and decrease of tbejr nb/ert, God; ojilv ibe phictical 
element, viz obedience can do so. 

Tlie question may be asked as to whether faith .is entirely a gift 
of God or entirely the fniit of liuman labour. Both views are wrong 
— faith IS neither a matter of sheer compulsion nor a matter of pure 
will. It IS an act of man initiated bv Divine guidance; i.e. the inclina- 
tion to believe is the gift of God, but the actual belief fs an act of man. 

Fourth Veil of Purification front foulness. 

There are two kinds of purification, outer and inner. The former 
implies cleaning the body by water etc., the htter implies cleaning 
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the heart by unification (knowledge of God) and belief. Prayer requires 
the former aiul gnosis the latter kind of purification. Thus washing 
the body and washing the heart should really go together. Thus when 
a man washes his hands, he should simultaneously wash his heait of 
all covetousness; when he washes his mouth, Jie should at the same 
time purif}’ it from the mention of any other than God, and so on. 
The method of spiritual purification is to kill all selfish desiies, and for 
that self-mortification is necessary, winch, again requires the strict 
obsenance of external rule.s of discipline tinder all circumstances. 

Pepentfliicc : It is the first station in the Path to God. It involves 
three things, remorse for disobedience, immediate abandonment of sin 
and determination not to sin again. It has three causes or stations — 
that due to fear of Divine punishment, as in the case of orflinary 
people; that due to desire for Divine reward, as m the case of saints: 
that duo to the desire of obejing Goil, as in the case of prophets. The 
first involves turning from major sins to obedience, the second from 
minor sins to love, the third from self to God. 

Fifth Veil of Proyer. 

Etymologically, ‘prayer’ fnamaz) means remembrance of and sub- 
mission to God ‘ But technicallv if stands for the five obligatory 
prayers to be performed dailv at five different times. These depend 
on the following conditions: — Inner and outer purification of body and 
heart, cleanliness of outer and inner garments, outer cleanliness and 
inner purity of the place of prayer : turning outwardly towards the Kab.i, 
inwardly towards the Tiiinne of God . standing outwaidh in the .state of 
power and inwardly close to God. sincere desire to apprmch God: saying 
“Allah Akbar” in awe and humiliation, reciting the Qman. bowing 
and prostrating and being annihilated from human nttnbutes. Some 
hold that through nrnver. the devotee becomes “absent” from his own 
self and ‘‘present” i\ith God But realh praver not a means to 
either “absence” or presence for a Divine Commandment is not a means 
to anything. Praver is essential to all those who are engaged in self- 
mortification. those nho have a(f,imed steadfastness. .nml fliose who have 
“states” and to all the rest. Those who are still on the Path pray for 
acquiring the habit of devotion, hut those who have attained their goal 
also pray in sheer thankfulness. 

Lore : The corollary of prayer is love. Love is used In three 
senses — viz. mnfual love of created beings, characterised hv inclinatiQn. 
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passion, and restless desire for union; man’s love of God characterised 
by the same feelings, only towards God, not towards anything created; 
God's lore of man, having two forms: favour and praise.- 

(a) God’s love of man is a form of His will, like satisfaction, 
anger, mercy and so on ; and wfll fe an eternal attribute of God through 
which He performs actions. Hence, love is an eternal .act or attribute 
of God. Pirst it comprises in a special good’wiU and favour towards 
those whom He chooses. He helps them in every way here and here- 
after. Thus He turns them away from the world and towards Him, 
keeps them off from sins, endows them with lofty ‘states* and ‘stations’ 
and rewards them here and hereafter. Secondly, God’s love also mani- 
fests itcelf in the form of praise for their good deeds. This, too, is an 
eternal act on His part. Hi) ^fan’s love of God is characterised by an 
intense feeling of reverence and a strong desire of union with Him. 
Such a man completely turns away from the world, and week's to satisfy 
His Beloved by constant remembrance and obedience. Lovers of Gt5d 
are of two kinds — those' who love the beneffts first , not tiie Benefactor 
Himself, and then are led to lore the Benefactor through those benefits 
showered by Him; and those who, first, love the Benefactor Himself, 
and not the benefits which they take as so many veils between them 
and the Beloved, and are then, led to think of the henefiis only because 
they proceed from Him. It goes without saying that the last kind of 
lovers are far superior. (c> Humen lore is instigated by tbe lower soul 
and hence best avoided. 

Lore and excesstce lore : SomcHraes, a distinction is drawn 
between love (mababbatt and escessive love (isbq). Escessive love is 
the love which arises when the Beloved is debarred from the lover- 
Hence, God cannot have eveessive love for man , for man is not ilebanred 
from Him; but man can have such a love for God. Some, however, 
hold that excessive love means love for essence and desire for vision. 
But God’s essence is ever unattainable, while His vision is not attain- 
aide here. So, men cannot have any excessive love for God. 

Lore as a fiinrlamental ethical principle. 

Acconlmg to the mrstics, the Bath to Goil is one of Io\e, and all 
the “pfates” and “stations” are but stages of love, nlthnit"Ii fliey are 
called by different names. 

Lore or a /oiidamrnlal eosmieal prinripJe. 

It IS love tliat led God to create soul, spirit and heart, ’Tims God 
created bwiris. spirit, soul* and bodies in succession, each fcven thousand 
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years before llie other. Ho kept the hearts in the station of union 
resealing His beauty to them three hundred sixty times each day; 
the spirits in the station of intimacy, letting them hear His ^^ords of 
love; and the souls in the station of proximity, bestowing three hundred 
and sixty fa^onrs to them. Then, they surveyed the universe and 
became proud, ami hence. God, wishing to punish them, imprisoned 
the heart in the spirit, spirit in the soul, the soul in the body and body 
in the universe, mingling reason with them. Then He issued com- 
mands and sent down prospects in order that the heart etc. may regain 
their original stations. Accordingly, the body began to pray, the soul 
to love, tbe ^spirit to strive after intimacy and the heart to hanker after 
union. 


iStith ocil 0 / Alms. 

Alms is one of the essential duties of a man. It is really thanks- 
giving for a fa\ouc or bene6t received from God, and hence it has not 
only outward chanty, but also inward devotion to God, corresponding 
to the beueht received. £.g. a person in good health owes something 
to God, and so iiis every limb must be engaged in devotion to Him, 
and not in worldly pastimes. Some Sufis accept alms, but some i-efuse 
to do so on the ground that as they themselves cannot give alms (having 
no wealth or property), th^ cannot accept alms and thereby let the 
givers have the upper hand or become superior to them. But this view 
is wrong. The Sufis and Dervishes are under a Divine obligation to 
accept alms from others who can afford to do so. Internal alma or 
thanksgiving to the Lord is obligatory on rich and poor alike. But 
external alms or charity, though not obligatory on tbe poor, is so on 
the rich. But how can the rich discharge their essential obligations of 
charity unless the poor consent to accept alms from them? That is 
why, the Sufis must, in accordance with God’s command, accept alms 
from others in order to enable them to do their duties towards God. 
Hence it is not the giver who ia granting a favour by giving, but really 
it is the receiver who is doing so by accepting. Thus the receiver is 
superior to the giver, not vice versa. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between liberality and generosity^ 
God is only liberal (jawad) and not generous (sakhi), becausee He is not 
called BO in the Qu’ran and the traditions. But men may be both 
liberal and generous. Generosity is the radlmentary stage of liberality 
when eelfish motives are present, but m generosity such motives are 
entirely absent. The best maxim of liberality is to follow one's first 
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thought, which comes from God direct and not to let the second 
thought prevail over it. 

Seventh Veil of l^asting. 

Fasting is a very important religious discipline. Fasting leads to 
devotion, devotion to mercy, and mercy to Paradise. Hence Junajd 
says: “Fasting is half the Way". Fasting means abstinence, and 
abstinence is the real method of the Sufis. Hunger has a salutory effect 
on the mind, although it afflicts the body. At the door of the hearty there 
are two sentinels, passion fed hy the lower sonl and reason, fed by the 
spirit. 'When the body is well-nourj&bed the loner soul, too, becomes 
strong, and passions increase. But when the body is denied nourishment, 
the lower soul becomes weak, passions disappear, reason is strengthened 
and begins for the first time, to think of God and deduce proofs of 
God’s existence from evidences found m the world. That is why, fasting 
is 80 important. But mere abstinence from food is no good, it most 
be accompanied at the same time by other kinds of abstinence of every 
sense and every limb. The eyes must refrain from lustful looks, the 
ears from evil words,' the mouth from false words, and the body from 
worldly pursuits. Contmual fasting is not possible or recommended for 
ordinary people. It is only a miracle, vouchsafed to prophets and saints. 

Eighth Veil of Pilgrimage. 

Pdgrimage is of tAvo kmdtf, extenal or visiting holy places like 
Mecca, and inteinal or journey towards umoji with God. The 
second is more important and must accompany the. first. It is 
DO use journeying away from home unless we journey away from 
sms first ; no use eeekmg God m a Temple unless we seek Him in our 
hearts first. Hence really speaking the external journey by itself is 
of no value whatsoever. Thus pilgrimages are classed better imder the 
two heads of — absence from God and presence with God. Anyone 
who is absent from God at Mecca is no better than one who is absent 
from God at home. And, one who is present with God at Mecca is no 
better than one who is present with God at home. Hence presence 
with God is the real pilgrimage and whether one actually travels to a 
holy place or not is of a minor importance. 

Contemplation : Contemplation means spiritual vision of God. 

Tliore are two kinds of contemplation — that which is the result of 
perfect faith and that AAiiich is the result of rapturous love. In the 
first esse, the saint never sees anything without seeking God therein; 
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in tho second case, bo never 'sees anything except God. That is, in the 
first case, he secs tho acts of (aod through his physical eyes, and then 
sees the Agent through his spiritual ©yes. But in the latter case, 
ho sees only tho Agent, and is altogether blind to anything besides Him, 
as tho evidences of God as found in the world, appear as so many veils 
to Him, separating him from Him. Contemplation is a gift of God, 
bestowed by Him when man’s self-will completely disappears. So, we 
must not even wish to see .God, for wishing is a form of self-will and 
disobedience. Our only duty is to resign ourselves to God’s will, with- 
out ourselves wishing for anything. God knows what is best for us, 
not we. This contemplation on spiritual vision must not be confused 
with the idea of God that we frame in oar minds through imagination. 
Finite human imagination can never comprehend the infinite God. 
Imagination is an act of intellect, and intellect can think of only that- 
which is similar to it — only of finite and created objects. Hence contem- 
plation which is an act of the heart is quite distinct from intellectual 
imagination which is an act of the spirit. Contemplation in this world 
is an unique somethings corresponding only to the actual vision of God in 
the next world. 

The ninth Veit of Compaiiioinhip. 

Good manners are essential to all believers. Good manners consist 
in the observance of virtue, of custom and of respect. Eulee of disci- 
pline, befitting every “station” in the Path are obhgatoiy on all. It is 
wrong to think that those who are in ecstasy are not bound to perform 
religious duties. There are three binds of rules of discipline — ^regardmg 
God, one’s own self and others. The first means that one must always 
behave in such a manner as if be is in the presence of an all-seeing 
king. The second means that even when alone, one must behave in the 
same m'anner as one behaves in the presence of God or of others. What 
he is ashamed of doing before others and God, he must be equally 
ashamed of doing before his own self. The third means that one 
must act well and follow the custom of the Prophet. 

Componionsbtp : This is essential for a novice. He must not 
try solitary confinement, so long as his heart is not strong, for that 
may lead to disastrous results. Companiondiip implies treating every- 
one according to his position — an old man with respect, an young man 
with affection and so on. A religious companionship should not be 
dissolved for temporal reasons. Dervishes are of two kinds— residents . 
and travellers. The rule is that a resident dervish should regard a travel- 

14 
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ling’ dervish as superior, because the latter is detached from all worldly 
things; but a travelling dervish should think a resident dervish superior 
because the latter has attained and settled do\vn while lie himself is 
still seeking; That is, each must avoid vanity and self-importance and 
think others superior to him. 

Here Sujwiri discusses at length the rules for resident and travelling 
Dervishes, i.e. those regarding their eating, walking, sleeping, speech 
and silence, asking, marriage and celebac^, 

Tenlh Veil of TecJtnical Terms. 

Here, the author discusses a large number of technical terms of 
the Sufis. Only two pairs are discussed here. 

llni and Afa‘rt/at. The first means ordinary knowledge without 
spiritual jnsight'or reUgious practice. The latter m'eans spiritual insight 
or feehng and religious practice. 

Shariat and -Haqiqal. The first means Law, the second Truth. 

It is wrong to assert with the formal theologians that there is no distinc- 
tion between the two; as well as to assert that one can subsist without 
the other — that when Truth is revealed. Law is unnecessary. Truth 
and Law, belief and profession are different because Truth is eternal, 
but Law may change; the former is God’s gift, the latter man's act. 
They are interconnected, because spiritual insight must express itself 
in spiritual acts; and spiritual acts most be based on epiritual insight. 
Their relation is like the relation between spirit and body which are 
different, yet mter-connected. 

The eletenth Veil of Audition (Sama). 

Of all the senses, hearing is the superiormost, for through hearing 
we come to know of God’s revelation. The most delightful and bene- 
ficial audition is God’s word, the Qu’ran. Other kinds of audition, too. 
are permissible, viz. poetry and melodies, provided these are good and 
lawful. WTiat is good and lawful is permissible, whether in prose or 
in \erBP, whether spoken or song, what is not so is not permissible in 
any form whatsoever. 

Vn Tbnu'l-Arabl 

Muhyi'l-Din Ibnn'l-Arabi is regarded by some as the greatest of 
all Moslem mystics. Two of bis most famous works are "Futuhat 
al-Makkij'Ta” (Meccan Revelations) and 'Tususu'l-Hikam” (Bezels of 
Divine 'U’isdom or Philosophy). He tried |o combine "the mo-tt extra- 
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vagont mysticism with * the stmitest orthodoxy.” (Nicholson). 
Controvereies raged for centnries over the real meaning of his doctrines. 
Many actnsed him of holding heretical doctrines like the Incarnation 
of God in man, identity of God and man and so on; and many wrote 
in his defence as well. In any case, he was held in a very high, esteem 
and was given the title of “Grand Master”. His works too, were widely 
copied and read. 

The central doctrine of his system is the conception of unity of 
Being and the Perfect Man. He distinguishes between two" aspects 
of God : — (1) God ns the Absolute, a Pure Being or a Simple Essence, 
devoid of all attributes and relations; (2) God as Divinity, an Essence 
endowed with attrihutes. Tl»c first is the nnmanifest, the second the 
manifest form of God. Through a logical necessity of knowing Him- 
self, God moves down from His unmanifest state of Pure Essence and 
evolves, through a seiies of five pbnes. until He finds His complete 
manifestation in the Perfect Man and knows Himself thus. The five 
planes (hadarat) in which God manifests Himself are (1) the plane of 
Essence, (2) the plane of Attributes, (3) the plane of Actions, (4) the 
plane of Similitudes and Phantasy oc imaginal thought (Khynl), i.e. 
the plane of the intelligible world or world of Ideas, i.e. prototypes or 
universals, (5) the plane of sense and ocular vision, or the plane of the 
sensible world, i,e. particulars corresponding to the universals. Each 
succeeding plane is a copy of the preceding plane. If we take the last 
two planes, every particular object found m the world_ contains in it 
the universal to which it belongs. E.g. a living person contains in 
it “life”, which exists in thought as a universal, yet has an external 
existence in so far as it is contained in a particular. The process of 
creation is, thus, nothing but God’s process of knowing Himself, and 
the relation between God and the Universe is that between the knowing 
self or subject and itself as the object. In knowing Himself, God 
knows all things that are in Him«!elf and distinguishes them as objects 
Thus, God is at the same time Knowledge, Knower. Known, though 
He remains essentially a* Unitv. This tnpbcity inherent in the Unity 
is the truth of things. The world exists potentially in God's thought 
from all efernitv. and creation means that God brings the universe 
from merely being m His Knowledge into actual being. 'While God 
is independent of the world in His first .aspect of Pure Essence, He is 
in need of it in His second aspect as Dinnitj*. Hence, Ibnu'l ‘.Arabi 
saj^ ; “He praises me and I praise Him. How can He be indepen- 
dent when I help Him and aid Him? For that cause God brought 
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me into existence, and I know Him and bnng Him into existence." 
Thus, the universe is but the sum total of the attributes of God, mani- 
fested in the process of knowing Himself; but as Essence a*nd attri- 
butes are really identical, God and the world, too, are really so. God 
is both the spirit and the form of the universe. It is not that God is 
the spirit 0/ the form, which is the universe: Arabi expresses the 
relation between God and world metaphorically as self-unveiling over- 
flowing, permeating and producing an effect or impression. A contin- 
gent being is like the shadow cast by the Beal Being on the form 
of the phenomena, and illumined by the Divine Hame ‘‘the Outward". 
Phenomena are constantly changing and substituted by new ones. 
(See Jami.) 

Man is the crown and end of creation, the only perfect and complete 
manifestation of God. Other things are brought into existence before 
man, as they reflect only some attributes of God. Bot in man all the 
attributes are fully and finally manifested, so that in him the process 
of creation reaches its climax and no further creation possible or 
necessary. So long as man was not created, God could not see Him- 
self completely, and hence man is tbe tme mirror of God. Hence fha 
universe without man is compared by 'Arabi to a sonlless body or an 
unpolished mirror. 

Ibnui-‘Arabi‘a theory was ably propounded by Jili and will be 
considered in detail under him. 

vm Hasafl 

The following account is based on Nasafi’s* "Maqsad i aqsa" 
("Furthest Aim”), a Persian treatise on Theosophy, largely based on 
tbe teachings of Ibn ‘Arabi. 


Metaphysics 

God 

His Nature. God is, as usual, conceived as one. eternal, unchange- 
able, incomparable, indivisible and immaterial. He is infinite, illimit- 
able and omnipresent. God pervades the whole world, is immanent in 
every single atom, and near to roan, although man in his ignorance 
considers himself far off from God. Tliis proximity of God is known to 
man only in the light of God Himself. There may be three kinds of 
proximity — of time, of space and of attribnfe, e g. "We say A is nearer 
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B in time than is C; or A is nearer B in space than is C; or A resem- 
bles B more in attribute than does C. But tnowledge'of God’s proxi- 
mity is' very different. Beatty, God is equally proximate to all, for to 
Him all are alike. It is wrong to assert that God is nearer to some 
than to others, that the wise are closer to Him than are the ignorant. 
The fact is that, all those who seek Him are near to Him, and all 
those who do not do so are far away from Him. 

An objection may be raised against God’s all-pervasiveness and 
immanence. It may be thought that if God resides in the world, then 
He is sure to be defiled, disturbed and confined by. But the fact is 
that God is subtler than the universe, and the subtler pervades the 
grosser, but is not disturbed and confined by it, e.g. the human 
soul not only resides inside the body but also pervades it ; but 
the states and conditions of the body cannot really affect the soul. The 
same is the case here. God pervades the world, but the uorld canno^ 
affect it in any way. 

His atlribiites. God possesses on infinite number of holy attri*. 
butes and is devoid of all imperfections whatsoever. The distinction 
between God’s attributes, names and works is that they respectively 
refer to His nature, aspect and individuality. Attributes are reallv the 
same as the nature of God, for, God is one and the only reality. Again, 
the attributes are also taken as different from God, because they stand 
for and mean distinct ideas. The attributes of God are of three kinds — 
positive attributes, or those that imply His eternal nature, viz. living, 
eternal, author and omnipotent; relative attributes, or those that signifi 
His attendant powers, such as, giver of life and death, esnlter and 
debaser; negative attributes, or those that implv absence of imperfec- 
tion, such as blamelessness, holiness etc. 

COSUOLOOI. 

/finds of Creation. 

God’s works are of two kinds— visible and invisible. The first is 
the material world, the second the spiritual world. The invisible norld 
is inhabited by those whose existence is revealed m inspiration, those 
who make their existence felt. The first has two sub-divisions viz. 
emanations or angels; agencies or door-keepers of God who bring down 
God's gifts to earth, the bead of whom w Mohammed. The second too 
has two subdivisions viz. agents or presiding genii or personified laws 
of animals, vegetable and minerals; powers or genii and devils, of 
nliom Tblis is the head. 
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The materia! world is also of two kinds— heavenly and earthly. 
The heavenly world consists of the highest'heavens (Throne and Seat of 
God), seven inferior heavens, firmament and stars. The earthly world 
consists of the face of the earth, elements, signs (thunder, lightning 
and rain), compound bodies (animal, vegetable, mineral), sea and so on. 

Process of Crratjon. In the very* beginning, God created the 
Primal Element ojjt of Himstdf in the twinkling of an eye, without any 
medium whatsocter. It is also called the Pen (as it. writes out the 
universe at the command of God), Primal intelligence, constructive 
spirit, spirit of Mohammad and so on. It alone, has a direct connection 
witlj God, and Is ever-prc«ont in ITiin, ever-seeking Him. It is exceed- 
ingly subtle and the perfection of wisdom. From the Primal Element 
springs the entire universe. Tims, from the Primal Element, first, the 
Simple Natures or First principles arise, from them the heavens, stars, 
and the fimmmont, intelligences, souls, dements and nature.s; from 
them again, compound bodje.s or mineral, vegetable and animal king* 
doms; last of all man. There are nine heavens, the highest of which 
is called tlio Heaven of Heavens or the Tlirone of God. Each of these 
has a soul and an Intelligence, higher and more subtle in proportion 
to their order. The intelligence of the highest Heaven is called Primal 
Intelligence. Thus, the process of creation is os follows":— 

God 

I 

Primal Element 

I 

First Principles 


Elements Stars and Seven Heavens Highest Heavens 

(Fourfold Mothers) Firmament (Sevenfold Sires) ('Arsh and Eursi) * 
I 1 (Throne) 

i - ( — 

Mineral, Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms 
(Threefold offspring) 

I 

MS'?. 

Man is the crown, the end of creation. Man attains perfection when 
he attains mtelhgexice. Thns intelligence is the beginning and the end 
of creation. From Primal Intelligence to Man there is a complete 
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circle from mtelligence- to intelligence in descent of God to man and 
ascent of man back again to God. 

Thus the universe' has four souices — Nature of God, Constructi\e 
Spirit, Invisible and Sensible Worlds. The first is called an Infinite 
and Illimitable Light, The second too, is an Infinite and Illimitable 
Light from which springs the entile ‘universe, as explained above. 
These four sources mutually precede one over the other in place and 
time. Thus the nature of God begets, the constnictive spirit con- 
ceives and the heavens and the elements are the offspring. Again, the 
heavens beget and the elements conceive and the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms are the offspring. These constitute the Greater 
World, ilan constitutes the Lesser World. The Primal Element or 
the constructive spirit is the soul of Mohammed. As the Primal 
Element, he has two-fold functions, viz. receiving God's Message and 
conveying it to the world. The first is called sainTly and the second the 
prophetic office. Hence, Muhammad was a prophet even before the 
construction of the world, and is still so. 

Purpose oj Creation. God created the world in order ’that He might 
become known. “David emjuired and said; 'Oh Lord 1 why hast thou 
created mankind?' God said : ‘I am a hidden treasure and I would 
fain become known.” Hence, the world was created for man and 
man i<x the knowledge of God. Thus, the universe js conceived as the 
mirror of God and the heart of man os the mirror of the universe, in 
which God's majesty and perfection are reflected and m which God 
sees Himself. 

Study of Man. Man is created for the knowledge of God who is 
reflected in his own heart. Hence tho best and the shortest wav to a 
knowledge of God is to know one’s own heart. Hence the saying “know 
thyself.” For this, a physioli^ical knowledge, too, of man is necessary. 

As pointed out above, Man springs from four sources — Nature of God. 
Constructi^e Spirit, Invisible and Sensible World which constitute 
the Gre.ater World. In the Lesser World, too, there are four sources — 
male, female, body and soul of man. Thus, first nerves, and limb« 
and members are formed. Nest, when these arc nonrished by blocnl, 
the vegetative spirit appears. I->aler on. when digestive organs become 
developed the heart attracts the essence of the vegetathe spirit 
the animal or living spirit is formed. Then, the brain nllracts the 
essence of tins spirit, and the instinctwa spirit is fonnod. and tho rest, 
dieporsed through nerves and limbs become the source of s^nsc and 
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luotion. The senses of men aro ien in number; five external and fi''® 
internal. Tbe external senses are eight, hearing etc. The internal 
senses are common sense, Imagination (these two situated in th® 
of the brain), apprehension, memorj’ (these two situated at the hack of 
tbe brain) and reflection (situated in the middle). Tbe common sense 
apprehends wbat is appreliended by the external senses and is involved 
in imaginations. E.g. distinguishing a friend from an enemy, through 
visible marks is tbe task of common sense. It, thus, apprehends the 
real nature of tbe sense-perceptions. Apprehension apprehends invisd^l® 
subjects and is involved in memory. Reflection apprehends the con- 
cepts of imagination. The motive powers of man' ore of two kinds — 
causative and active. The former has two forms, viz. attraction for plea- 
sure and repulsion for pain. The aetlve'powers act under the direction 
of the causative, producing motion, etc. at their bidding. These above 
are the qualities possessed in common by both men and animals. But 
tbe difference between the two is that while an animal passesses a 
vegetative spirit, a living spirit and an instinctive spirit, man possesses 
in addition the spirit of humanity. This spirit is breathed info man 
by God Himself and is the same as tbe Primal Element. Man attains 
this spirit late in bfe, at tbe age of thirty or even eighty years. (See 
below). 

The Goal and the Means. 

As pointed out above, the goal of man is the knowledire of God. 
Tins knowledge is, however, quite distinct from ordinary perceplion or 
inference, but can be attained only through tbe light of God Himself. 
Hence, a man must exert himself to get this light of God, and when 
be gets this, he gets God. That is, God has descended to man through 
the Primal Element in order that He may become known; and man, 
in his turn, attaining perfect intelligence ascends to the Primal 
Element, and thence to God, completing the circle. Hence man is 
likened to a traveller 'journeying to (Jod through the Mjstic Path. 
Journey Is of two kinds, to God and in God. The first means know- 
ledge of God, and when the traveller comes to know God. his journey 
to God ends. Then begins bis journey m God or knowledge of other 
obj'ects. 

Law, Doctrine and Truth. The Law is the world of the Prophet, 
the Doctrine is the example of the Prophet and Truth is the vision 
of the Prophet. That is. Law means accepting scriptural injunctions 
and prohibitions, confirming them in the heart and declaring them 
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with the tongue. Doctrine means acting according to them; Truth 
means knowing God first, then the nature and properties of material 
objects. It is necessary for the Traveller to know the Law and act 
according, to the Doctrine and then alone can lie get the Truth. That 
IS, a perfect man is not only a wise uinn, but also a good one. Theory 
and practice should he combinwl. Practice consists of ten works, viz. 
search after God, search after wisdom, seeking the society of the wise 
and being their disciple, obedience to the wise, renunciation, piety, 
submission to the Law, retinence or speaking little, vigilance or sleep- 
ing little, temperance or eating little. These are the “ten fierce 
dragons" to keep the Traveller away from leaving the Path. Further, 
the Tra\eller has ten marks — knowledge of God, first, then of other 
objects, being at j^eace with all the world, unnevsal charity, humility, 
submission aud lesignation, trust in God, fieedom from avarice, con- 
tentment, iuollensiveuess aud convtctioa or faith, 

Perfect Man, A perfect man, as pomted out above is one who 
knows the Law’, practises the Doctnuo and appitthends the Truth. 
That is, he has four kinds ol peilection—oi good words, of good deeds, 
of good piiuclples aud of bcieuces. A. perlect man is called elder, leader, 
teacher and so on. He is the tiiin-or of the universe, as m his heart 
God reveals Himself. If the universe be token as a body, the perfect 
man is its soul, if the universe be taken as a tree and mankmd as its 
fruit, then the perfect man is the essence oi this frmt. He has perfect 
knowledge of God and then Til other objects, and henceforward, he 
devotes himself to the good of the world, and to the spiritual piogiess 
and perfection oi his tellow-bemgs by precept and example. The 
perfect man, although perfect in knowledge, is yet imperfect m power, 
i.e. many thmgs are forced on him mspite of his wishes to the 
contrary, while many thmgs he wants to attain elude him. Hence 
a perfect man, icah&mg the futility of human desires, resigns himself 
to the will of God alone, and renounces everything. Such a man is not 
only perfect, hut also free. 

• Perjectly free man. Over and above the lour marks of a perfect 
man, a perfectly free man possesses the additional characteristics of 
renunciation, retirement, contentment and leisure. Freedom means 
freedom from desires that bind us to the world and make us slaves of it, 

A man may be perfect m knowledge and practice, but unless he breaks 
asunder the chain of passions he « “o* ^ree. There are two grades of 
perfectly free man— those who have renounced wealth and dignity only, 
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and those who hare renounced eldership and teachership also, ainung 
at complete retirement and leisnie. These, again, are of two classes" 
those who chose obscuritj because human socie^' will detract them 
from thoughts of God, and those who choose resignation and contem- 
plation because they realise the inherent ignorance of mankind. Both 
retire from the world, but for different reasons. 

FeLW)WSH1P OB OEVOnOX TO THE TEACHEB. 

This is essential to the Traveller, for from the wise alone can we 
learn the secret of the Path and the Goat. Therfere, association with 
the wise is the first beg innin g of the moral life. In order that he may 
get the best advantage out of such an association, the disciple must 
observe certain rules, such as bearing what they say, but speaking 
httle, answenng questions when directly asked and promptly, not argu- 
ing for the sake of arguing, not boastmg and so on. 

Renunciation. It is of two tinds— -eilemal and infernal. The 
first means abandoning norldly wealth, the second means snpressing 
jvorldly desires. In short, renunciation means giving op whatever 
hinders the Traveller on his Path, such as wealth, dignity* even too 
much prayer and fasting. Renunciation must be carried on under the 
direction of a teacher. The general rule is that necessaries of life, 
like food, clothing and shelter, must not be given up, for then the 
devotee would have to beg these from others which would produce 
avarice m him. Possession of too much wealth and complete abandon- 
ment of the essentials are both bad. The wise course is to steer a 
middle course between these two extremes. 

Threefold aid to the Traveller. These are attraction, devotion and 
elevation. Attraction means the drawing of man by God towards 
Himself. 711100 God, thus, attracts a mao towards Himself, (he man 
turns a%^ay from the world and has an inclination, desire and lore for 
Him. Thus, God's attraction and aiso'a mclmalion go tc^etber. When 
inclmation becomes strong, it becomes desire, and desire is developed 
into love. Such a man turns away from the world, and may remain 
in this slate only, without rising higher. They are called, “the 
attracted.” Others jiass their life in devotion. Hence, they are called 
"the devoutly altracted.” If a roan practises devotion first and is then, 
attracted towards God, he is <«illed "the attracted devotee”. If he 
practises demotion only wiihour lieing attracted, be is called “the 
devotee.” The distinction between the stares of attraction and devo* 
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tion is that in the first case, the initiative comes from God, in the 
second case from man. In the first case, the man is drawn towards 
God by God Himself and is content by giving up everything besides 
God, in the second case, he tries to know God and then other objects. 
Elevation means progress. (See below). 

SpiriUial Dccehpinenl of Man. We have seen that man in addi- 
tion to his animal qualities possesses also the spirit of humanity, deve- 
loped late in life. Tlie development of this spirit is due to the man’s 
capacity which, again, depends on the cultivation of good qualities 
and avoidance of had, hence it in the prime duty of the traveller to 
acquire capacity and attain humanity. In order that he may attain 
this spirit, he must suppress the animal, the brutal and the fiendish 
nature in him. He who only eats, drinks, rieei >8 and indulges WmseU 
IS an auirrtfll, he who i« all the above and further gives way to anger 
and cruelty in a brute; he who is all the above and further given to 
lying and deceit is a fiend. When a man attains this 'spirit of huma- 
nity, he attains soon the Divine Dight, his goal, and his upward journey 
18 completed. Tiiis spirit of Hnmanttv, like the Primal Element, pro- 
ceeds straight from God. Hence, the two are identic.'vl, and are called 
Concomitant Spirit. This spirit pervades and governs the entire world. 
Externally, it begets the universe in the manner explained above. 
Internally, it abides in the heart of man. The same spirit animates all 
living men, and when they die, it returns to itself, and is not increased 
or diminished. It is like the sun which illumines all the windows, but . 
when they are destroyed, is not itself diminished When the Primal 
Element or spirit. of Humanity illiiraines the heart of man, he attains 
intelligence, not before that ; from that knowledge which is the attri- 
bute of intelligence; from that the Divine Eight and knowledge of 
the mysteries of the universe. Then he attains perfection and his up- 
ward journey ends. Still, he must remain humble, think that he knows 
nothing and constantly seek the aid of God. 

'Ascent of Man. — The ascent of man has nine stages, viz. (1) when 
he comes to have a faith in Pevelation, he reaches the stage of belief 
and is called a ‘'believer" (ilnmin' (3) When he further acts according 
to God’s Commands and prays earnestly day and night, he is called 
a "worshipper," (Abid). f3) When he renounces the world and con- 
templates God only, he is called a "reclnse" fZahid). (4) When he 
further knows God and the mvsteries of other objects, he is called a 
"gnostic" (arif). (5) When he attains to a love of God. he is called 
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a ‘'saint” (wall). (Ct) ‘UHicn he is endowed with inspiration and power 
ol working miracles, he is called a "prophet” (nabi). (7) When en- 
trusted with God’s own message, he is called an "apostle” (Rnsul). 
(8) li\Tien he is appointed to preach a new faith, denouncing an old 
one, he is called a, "missionarj*”. (9) WTjen this mission is final, he 
arrives at the stage of .“Seal”. 

Destiny oj Man. After death ihe soul of man returns to the 
Heaven corresponding to the stage he has reached. Thus, the believer 
goes' to the lowest heaven, the seal to the highest. Just as there are 
nine heavens, seven inferior and two superior, so the stages in the 
upward progress of man too, are also just the same. Those who have 
not attained any of these stages, go to Hell. 

Upicard Progress. The upward progress of man is described thus 
hy some : All existent things are compounded of two elements— 
light and darkness. These two are in«epanhle, but altbongh one cannot 
he entirely separated from the other, yet light may be made predominant 
so that the real nature and attributes of man may become, 
manifest. Predominance of darkness over light is doe to the 
blinding influence of passions, while* predominance of light results 
fr o m the gradual suppression of the lower self. Thus separation, 
as far as possible, of light from darkmees is the upward progress 
of man. Tin's happens thns : Tlie bodies of men and animals 
contain certain organs which act for this separation. Thus, 
when food is introduced into the stomach, the liver extracts its essence, 
forming the vegetable spirit, and transmits it to the heart; the 
heart in its turn extracts the essence forming the living spirit 'or life' 
and transmits it to the brain; the brain, again, extracts its essence and 
form.s the elixir of life, the instinctive Epirit, the real light of all. But 
this is only a flickering and faint light which must be made steady 
and bright by rennneiation and contemplation until it produces the 
true light, the light of the spirit of humanity. Thus, the human body 
may be compared to a lantern, Ihe vegetative spirit to the lamp, the 
animal spirit to the wick, the instinctive spirit to the oil and the spirit 
of humanity to the fire that kindles all. Just as the oil nourishes Ihe 
flame, so the instructive spirit should feed the spirit of humanity. When 
the instinctive spirit is thus kindled by the spirit of humanity, God, 
through His grace illumines the he.art of the Traveller and leads Hi'm'to 
an understanding of His own nature Thus, the circle is complete — God 
to man, man to God. and the upward progress of man is completed. 
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CoHf/jwion. To Bum up: God created the universe in order that 
he may become known. But such a knowing i^ possible only on the 
part of man. Hence man is the last, but the crovm and the real aim 
of creation. Man, again, can fulfil his mission only through the attain- 
ment of intelligence. Hence sucli an attainment of intelligence is the 
sole aim of man. Thus raan, sprang up from Intelligence (Primal 
Element), tends to return to (he same. Tliat is why, the whole course is 
described as a circle, having two arcs, that of Descent and that of Ascent. 
The arc of descent consists of all the stages through which the Primal 
Intelligence is developed into the reasoning power of man ; and the 
arc of ascent consists of nil the fitages through which the reasoning 
po^er is again reabsorbed into the Divine Intelligence. This is the 
origin and the votuni of man. The ascent is described os a journey 
through a Path. Thus, first, when a m.an having a fully developed 
reasoning power, wishes to know almiit this Path and its different stages 
and turns to the doctrines about these, he is called a searcher after God. 
Secondly, when he, further, wishes to know about these in details and 
I'PpToaches a wise teacher, he is called a disciple. Thirdly, when he 
actually under the direction of his preceptor, starts oh the 
journey he is called a traveller. This j’oumey has eight stages. 
The first stage is the .service or worship of God which is the first step 
towards the knowledge of God. The second stage is love. Wlien God 
pleased with his worship. He attracts him towards Himself, and the 
traveller comes to have an inclination, then a desire and then love 
for Him. The third stage is Kcclusion. Through lore of God, all his 
ivorldly desires are suppressed and he renounces the world completely. 
The fourth stage is knowledge. Having lenounced the world, the 
traveller occupies himself with a constant enquiry into the nature, attri- 
butes and works of God The fifth stage is ecstasy. Then sixth stage 
is the revelation of Ti-uth. The seventh stage is union. And the eighth 
after death, is absorption in the Deity. 

IX Mahmud Shablstarf 

. The following account is based on his Gulahan i Eaz "(The Mystic 
Eose Garden)", a famous Persian treatise on Sufism. It consists of 
fifteen questions and answers. 

Nature of Logical Thought 

^ There are two kinds of thinking — logical demonstration and spiri- 
tual illumination. The general definition of thinking is that it is the 
means of passing from falsehood to troth. But the first kind of thinking 
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enables us only to httain to mere empirical and phenomenal truth, bnfc 
cannot proceed beyond "to the real truth about God’s absolute unity. 
Ixjgical thinking is as follows. First, the major premises or first 
principles are innate and intuitiTe in iis. Next from these with the 
help of the minor premises we pass on to an unknown conclusion. 
Thus, logical thinking or inference implies a passing from the known 
to the unknown. But inference, though quite useful in ordinary life 
is futile in spiritual life ; for here the known is the phenomenal or the 
contingent, while the tinknown is the nouraenal and necessary. But how 
can one pass from the less to the more? G<jd is more general than His 
works, BO how can we infer God’s existence from His works and pass 
from the le.ss general to the more general? .Sense supplies us with the' 
knowledge of finite objects as data and can, as .snch, pass on only to 
finite objects as conclusions bnl can never rise to the infinite. To seek 
God by reason is Just as absord as to seek the blazing sun by the dim 
light of a torch. Hence, Philosophers trying to do so have landed into 
false theories about the Tnith, e.g. they regard the world as permanent, 
self-dependent and separate from God, and God os altogether trans- 
cendent.” In fact, “since the two eyes of the philosopher see’ double, 
he is impotent to behold the unity of the Truth.” He regards God 
and world as two distinct entitles, while in truth, there is only one 
God. Anthropomorphism or likening Ood to a material body dwelling 
in the highest heaven; hretemp«wchoris or doctrine of transmigration 
of i^ouls^ doctrine of Incarnation etc. too are false philosophical theories. 
Thus logical thought or reason cannot grasp Jleality. It can think of 
the mercies of God only, not of His essence. Hfs essence can be known 
onlv through His own light, illnminating the heart which “bums up 
reason from head to foot ” Hence it is only through the complete 
suppression of reason that God can he known. The so-called light of 
reason is a pseudo-light, while the so-called darkness of the heart, when 
reason is extinguished, is light becanse it shows the Trath as it really 
is, as one and free from all plurality. To reason, the Truth is world 
and God, to illumination it is God alone. Thus s^nse and reason are 
nnable to shake off the illusion of dtiality. MHien trying to look at 
Truth, the Tjighl of lights, reason is blinded like a bat by the sun. 

The highest i>erfection of reason is to realise its own nothingnes.s in 
presence of the Reality. When thus, the phenomenal self, with its 
sense and reason and will, is annihilated, the light of God illumines 
the heart through which alone He is known. This will become clear 
if the atm' of creation be Liken into account. 
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Cosmology 

4jm o/ Creation. God created the world-in order that He may 
become known. Hence God, the Pure Being, re/lecis Himself on the 
Non-being like a miror as the son is reflected on the water and this 
reflection is the universe. But who is to see and know this reflection? 
None but man. Man is the eyo that sees the refleption; but the eye 
cannot see by itself; even though the object be present before itself, it 
requires, further, a light. This light is not the light of reason, bat 
God 6 own light, through which alone man sees God. In other words, 
God sees Himself through man. To sum up: — God is the essence' 
reflected, Not-heiag, the mirror; world, tlve reflection; mau, the seeing 
eye; and God, the light of the eye. Hence, God is at once the seer, 
the seeing eye and the thing seen.” 

PTOCtss of Crealion. Creation is a process of successive emanations 
from God through which He is reflected on Not-being. The first emana- 
tion is universal reason (cf. Neoplatonic ‘logos’); the second, universal 
wul, (cf. Neoplatonic ‘pneuma’); the third, the highest heaven (‘arsh, 
the ninth heaven or tiie heaven of heavens); the fourth, the tluone (the 
eighth heaven); then the other seven heavens or heavenly bodies, then 
the four elements, then the three kingdoms (mineral, vegetative and 
animal) and last of all man. Tlie highest heaven is called the "throne 
of the Merciful”, but the heart of man, too, is tlie throne of God, and 
really, the highest heaven is subordinate to the heart in this respect. 

It is continually moving lound the wotld and other heavens, also, are 
doing so, being moved this (cf. Ptolemaic Theorj). There are one 
thousand twenty-four fixed stars around the eighth heaven. The moon, 
Mercury, Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn reside respectively 
m the earth and the other six heavens. It is equally •wrong 
to deny intelligence to the heavens as to regard them as self-moved, 
independent governors of worldly objects. The four elements, fire, air, 
''^ater and earth, though different in natuie, combine to produce com- 
pound bodies, viz. first minerals, then plants, then animals. Last of 
®1I, man is created.He is last in. order of time, but first in order of 
thought, as the entire creation is really for the ^ake of man. Again 
universal reason, the firs't emanation, is also the very essence of man, 
the last emanation, hence, the first and the last are the same. In this 
World, everything else is a subsidiary means to man, but man is an end 
in himself, and not a mean's to a still higher end. The entire universe 
reflects God, but not all the attnbutes of God; it is in man alone that 
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God’s nature and attributoi aro manifested in full. Man, the mirror 
of Divinity, is, on cue side, biackcncd by tho darkness of J»ot-13ewg in 
order that lie may minor lieinjj. Man i<i good on one side, bad on tb® 
other. The former rcpresenis the iwauttfiil attributes of God (jamal), 
the latter llis terrible attributes (jalal*. Tho universal reason, the first 
emanation from God, animates all things and Is also the very essence 
of man. Hence man is reaU\ eonnected with all other things on earth, 
their souls being IIj© sanio as his own miuI. In this sense, man is the 
soul of the world. Man |)os3osses ten thousand natural powers of 
digestion', growth uiul so on; and Inriniic volitions. Dacli creature or 
each power reflccta some one of the names or attributes of God— it 
was created for that puriwse imd returns to it. But man being the 
epitome, the soul of all creature-,, reflects all the seven essential attri* 
butes of Goil— viz. jwwer, knowledge, will, licarhig, seeing, living and 
speaking. 

Piie«ome«ah’tp oj Ihe Vnitersc : — The world is not different from 
God, though it appears to he so, but is nothing but God in essence. 
Every atom reflects n Divine rjualily, and when it puls off its limitation 
and plienoineiiul churucler, it becomes one wiili tlie Absolute. "Eeucatb 
the veil of each atom is hidden the )lea^t•^a^ ishing beanty of the 
Beloved's face.” ^Alieu this veil is removed, when all phenomena and 
the self — all plurality is onnilnlaled in God, God, soul and world 
become one and God becomes the’ sole reality. Hence the world of 
plurality is but a figment of imagination, a <7renni. Sajs our author: 
“He saw that the world is an imaginarv thing. Like as one diffused 
through many members”. ‘'All these wiried forms arise only from your 
fancy. They are but one point rcvol^mg quidcly in a circle.” 

“Tou are asleep and. this vision of yours is a dream. 

All that you see thereby is an illusion. 

On the morn of the last day, when you shall awake, 
you will know all this to be the baseless fabric of foncy. 

When the illusion of seeing double is remo^ed 
Earth and heaven will become transfigured. 

When the true sun displays His face to you. 

There remains not the hght of Venus, moon or sun.”^ 

Mas 

Man, like the world, is nothing but God is essence, a reflectic 
of God. Man’s body is hke a mirror and his soul is like a torch, an 

IGuUbau i Rar, P. 18 Tr bj Wluoe&eld 
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botw these reflect the sAtne light of God. Just as the same sun shines 
through-rnany windows so the same God is reflected through the plura- 
lity of mankind. Hence, "He", "I", *‘jou" are all one in reality. 
The dualitj of ‘‘He’’ and "I" and tlu5 plurality of "I" and "you” are 
imaginary and vanish as soon as "I” is united with "He”. When 
I-ness ’ disappears, together with it disap])ear all distinctions of sects 
and creeds, all legal and religions obligations. 

So. long as a man remains distinct from /jod, there are elements of 
both good and evil in him, so that legal and religious authorities are 
necessary to restrain him from the evil course. But, after he becomes 
one With God, such restrictions are meaningless. Says our author, 

“^nien this veil is lifted up from before you. 

There remains not the bond of .sects and creed, 

All the authority of the law is over this "I” of yours. 

Since that is bound to your soul and body. 

When "I” and "you” remain not m the midst, 

What is mosque, what is synagogue, what is fire temple”? 

— (WhinfieJd) 

Man’s Journey consists of two steps only— Journey to God, or re- 
union with the Absolute, casting off the phenomenal; and Journey w?th 
Gtod from God, or abiding in God and being manifested in plurality 
Again with Him, Hence the author says:— 

“Ycru are that plurality which becomes 'ery unity 
You are that unity which becomes very plurality.” 

— (Whinfield) 

Man'3 Descent and Asecnl The Course of God’s descent has 
already been indicated. In the case of man, Ins body is first produced 
And then spirit is added to it. Next his will and motive powers are 
developed. When a child, be has the power of simple perceptions 
only, and is open to worldly temptations. Then gradually higher mental 
powers of reasoning are developed; anger, lust, pnde etc. appear and 
he becomes worse than afl animal. This is the lowest point of the 
descent. If a man remains stock np here, he has no hope of salvation. 

^ut if through his onn reasoning or divme illumination, he realises his 
imperfections, then lus ascent begins. Then he is called a traveller, 
journeying back to God. The first step is repentance having four forms 
—turning from unbelief, from evil actions, from evnl habits, from all 
but Goch Then gradually, he attains to fana or annihilation of self in 
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God, cons.sting in the effacement of individual powers, will, knowledge 
and entire existence; and to peroistence in God only (baqa). This is 
the stage of Perfect ifan. ^ The Perfect Man, again, journeys back 
to the world of plurality from God, with God, for the sake of serving 
humanity. Thus a man is subject to three journeys : — 

(1) Pirst, descent from God to phehcmenal existence in the manner 
explained above. This is “Journey away from God”. 

(2) Secondly, ascentyto God through the Mystic Path, union with 
Him, i.e. annihilation of the individual self and abiding in God. This 
is “Journey to God.” 

(3) Thirdly, re-descent to the phenomenal existence again. This 
IS journey Irom God with God. “He finds eternal life after dying to 
self and again, He runs another course from bis end to his beginning.” 
Compare the Qn’ranic passage : — “God is the beginning, God is the end 
and to Him do we return.” .\ man who is vnited with God needs 
no legal and religious restrictions. But a man who having journeyed 
to God redescends must obey religious and moral laws, in spite of his 
union with God. Such a man becomes the vicegerent of God on earth. 
He makes Law Ids upper garment and the Mystic Path his inner 
garment. He is endowed with the qualities of trxitb, knowledge, 
devotion and piety ; hot though »« the world, he is not o/ it. 

In fact, there arc two kinds of travellers. (1) Those who attain to 
fana or self-annihilation and rest there, but do not return to the pheno- 
menal world. They have to make only two journeys — 'ourney away 
from God and journey to God. They ore iiot subject to Law, as they 
remain absorbed in and intoxicated with God only, and have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the world. (2) Those who on obtaining Go-l, 
return to the world. They have to make three journevs, ns explained 
above. They return to sobriety after intoxication, and obey tlie Law 
in their second downward journey, as they did in their first upward 
jonrncy, not for tfteii own pertVcfion, drcrf for seWmg gtxxf exatnpiW 
to others. This class is more perfect than the former one, for such 
men help others to journey to God. Such men are either saints or 
prophets The distinction between them is that the former have only to 
obey, the latter hare to preach also. Saintship or drawing near to Gol 
throush self annihilation is hidden in a saint, but manifest in a propliet. 
Adam was (he first prophet, and ^ruiiammad (he last, Now Baint.sliip 
alone remains and will be completed with the a'‘pciran-e of Muli/imma-I 
.Vr/idi. the twelfth Imam at (be end of the world. A prophet is better 
*h-m a Rsint — prophet is a sun, the saint a taoon. 
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Determhustn. 

Shabistari rejects Free Will in toto, and propounds a doctrine of 
eer Determinism. He points out that when, under the influence of 
t e phenomenal world, man regards himself as independent of Gcd ani 
as a second reality or principle besides Him, then alone is he, l-fce 
atan, filled with pride, and thinks himself a free agent, controlling his 
own body as a rider controls his horse. But this is noth'ng b-it an 
1 fusion, a mere figment of imagination, a play and a farce, and nothing 
Kore. The only free agent is God, and man is wholly and eternally 
etermined by Him and Him alone. The fact is that man by hmself 
IS nothing a piere non-being. So, how can any free will belong to 
him? Asks our author — 

How, O foolish man I can free will appartam 
To a person whose essence, is nothingness 7 
Seeing that your being is all one with non»be ng 
Say, whence comes this free will of yours?” ^ 

The fact is that man was born not for fulCring his own indeperdsnt 
ends, but only for serving a Divine piupose. i.e. f'r reflccfng God’s 
essence, quahties and nume-s. As such, the acts of man were pre- 
estined by God even before he came into existence. Thus, man has 
no free will, but is completely under God's command: and though 
seeming to be free, is yet really but a slave. But su'^h an absolute 
imposit'on of Divine Will on human will is to be counted as ne ther a 
gross injustice nor a cruel oppression. On the contrary, it i<? a sire 
sign of Divine justice, mercy and grace. God has imposed His own 
aw on man simply because He has craco* s’v cliosen him to reflect 
'8 own essence. As man manifests Divine E«sence, he has to manifest 
Divine Will also and forego, as a consequence, his own free will, h’s 
owTi human will and personality. This penaUv that m'«n has to •■ay for 
his exalted task of reflecting God must be taken m the proper spirit of 
^hat it really is, j.e., as a b'ess ng and not as a p'lnishment. 

Purtlier. according to Sbab’stari, God. though s’ b ccfing every one 
fo pre-destined, inexorable lasts, is Himself bevond all hws, as be- 
fitting an Absolute, Omnipotent Ruler. TJie qnesMons of "how and 
^hv” cannot be raised in His case. He can do whatever He likes, 
and can. if He so desires, reward the evil ami punish the pood. 


* Gnlshan i Raz. Tr. by WhinfieM. p. S4 
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State of Union icilh God 

This has a negative and a positue side — fana or dying to self and 
haqa or living in God. ‘Fana* has been explained above. “When 
you depart out, He will enter. In you, void of yourself, will He dis- 
play His beauty."* This self-effacement mast be preceded by a four- 
fold purification — from filthiness of the flesh, from sin and evil, from bad 
habits, from the secret thoughts of the heart. After these only can 
true journey to God begin. When the strain of egoity, of one’s own 
phenomenal, individual being is completely removed from him, he 
becomes one pure essence, merged inta’llie essence of God. 

“ There remains then no distinction. 

Knower and Known are one and the Bame,"® 

Ordinary men can see only the. attributes of God in the present 
world, and see His e.ssence in the next world only. That is, though 
they realise the immanence of God in the world, they fail to realise 
their essential oneness with Him here and now. But saints and pro- 
phets can do so even here in this present world. Of course, ell ordinary 
persons are not fit for even this much knowledge. Some of them 
are like men bom blind possessing the faculty of reason only but 
lacking this capacity for knowing God, this internal faculty which 
only can produce a direct apprehension of reality, independently of 
reason. But others possess this special facnltr in addition to reason 
and when the self is purified of the stain of ’otherness’, this faculty 
leads to Divine illumination. 

The saying of Hallaj • “I am (he Troth”, therefore, is literally 
true and can be uttered only by those who have thus directly experienced 
their oneness with God. 

“ Saying ‘I am' belongs only to the Truth, 

For essence is absent and illusive app^u^uce js absent. . 

The glor)' of the Truth admits no duality. 

In that glory is no T’ or ‘we’ or ’thou*. 

’I*, ‘we’, ‘thou’ and 'he' ore all one thing. 

For in unity there is no distinction of person.’’* 


J Op<it. p 4L 
S Op-ctt , p, 46 


3 Op-cit., p. 42. 
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Thns, when he reaches bis goal. "Iravelling, travel and traveller 
ecome one. * Of a Inith there is no other existence than the 
ruth , whether yon say ‘He is the Truth or I am the Truth* "2 
Ihus, on tlie negative side, the self loses its phenonienality. On 
positive side, it abides in God, though not as a separate person. 

V s snou melts in the sea and continues to exist, though not as an 
» hk ual, separate something, as a rain-drop, absorbed in the ocean, 
s no annihilated, though it ceases to be a separate rain-drop, so the 
nerved in God, is not annihilated, nor reduced to nothingness, but 
ceases to be a separate individual, having a personality, an essene of 
us own. 


Summary 

Sufism as represented by Shahistari may be summarised as follows.. 

Dting and Non-Being 

Ordinarih reason, tlie special attribute of man, is regarded as the 
'g lest faculty of man. It is so only in the phenomenal sphere. But 
onP nothing. Tlie Truth can be knoTMi 

j 1 0 divine inspiration descended on the heart. To the diunely 
^ uined heart, the world appears in its true colour-— as a mere dream, 

^ n mere figment of imagination, as an illusion, as an absolate non- 
tl ' V *uch. The solo truth is God %vho is reflected on 

us i on-Being, so (bat the Non-Being .ippe.irs to bo Bong, altlio'gh 
noi'^ reality. In this Renee. Non-lieing is both existent and 

on-existont. Hence, man's duty is to get nd of this Non-being, of 
p lonomenal Morld of plurality, of his own phenoniena! self, which 
s as a veil between him and Go<l. That is. be h.as to dir to self 
to the world in order that he may hre in Cod. In his upward pro- 
|.re«i5, ol)ser\-ance of extem.il rites and rituals are not of imich iHe, ns 
^cep up the illusion of dixslity. of personal indep«'ndence and free- 
"■*11. personal merit and so on. On the contrary, tbe liean niiist be 
Uiado nbsoliitclv passive, and the self must be killed before God's Light 
uiav stream forth into it and unite him with Ifimself, ob'iferatmg all 
distinctions between self and God. In this slate of union, faith, 
twason, devotion, paradi-e all dis.ipjvar, and the knnwer and the known, 

*he Io\or and the bolosed, (he traseller and the goal all liecome one. 


* Ojvcit., j,. 46. 
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Slid) a iKTfpct state of union cannot l»o attained by o'rdinary tncu, !iere 
and now, hut only in the iif*!! world,* for here ccstafjy and union are 
followed by sobrii'ty and p/‘f>arjition and llio illusion of duality returns. 
Shabistun insists on the alwolulr nothingness of the world again and 
again. Ife coniivtros tlie world to etdioe*, rctlections, {«•>( and future 
tune and fleetin*; aecidents. f^inr \ers»‘s about tins have been ijiioted 
above. lie points out that matter Iws no existence ajart from length, 
hrcadtii and depth wliicli are ail mere accidents, or those that do not 
endure for two moments. Hence, matter is but an absolute non-entity. 
Again, form has no exisfrnee apart from matter, so form, too, is non- 
existent. Xow’ the entire universe consists of matter and form and 
hence it, too. is non-existent. In fact, “in it«elf it is neither existent 
nor non-existent."* Ii is not existent, beca'isf. otherwise, it could not 
becomc-non-cxistent ; it is not non-c.xistcnl, i'ceause otherwise, it co'jU 
not become existent, even tcmp«>rarily, to the unenlightened. The 
following are some further passages asserting the iHuseriness of the 
Universe 

" When the contingent wipes off the dust of contingency 
Nothing remains save Necessary Being. 

Tlic existence of ttic two worlds is as a dream. 

In the moment of eternity, they become naught." * 

" In n“!nomcnl this world passes away. 

None remains in the house save t!ie Truth. 

At that moment joii attain proximity 

Yon. stripped off ‘self’, are 'united* to the Be'oved. 

Union here means the Cessation of the dresm. 

Wnien this dream passes away it is onion." * 

" There is no obstacle in ymir wav but vo'irself. .. 

Blit reflect well on vour own illusorv existence.”*' 

" How, O foolish man! Can free wi'l ap’^erlain 
To a person whose essence is nothingness?” * 

It may be asked ; As the world, the Not-bemg is the manifes'a- 
tion. the transformation, the effect of God, the Being, the one cauee 
of all, how can it be teearded as illusorv? If Betn" b** real. Not-Being 
into wh’ch it is transformed, most also be so. -But Shabistari points 


^ Op<U., p. 69. 
5 Op<it , p. 43. 
8 Op<U., p. 53. 


aOp<it., p. 49. 
4 Op f«i , p 52. 
60p<it., pr S4. 
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Mil Trutlf ™ot aelnally become Xon-Bemg. Being is the 

disappears on the rilf 'f 1"“' “ “sa‘ 

w on the rise of true mystic knowleage : 

is'imposs ble, 

Ne ll oNislence is imperishable. 

N ilher dees this become that, nor that this. 

'1 difficulties are now plain before you. 

le Wiole uorld is merely an imaginary thin" : 

« is like one point whirled round a circle. 

o - whirl round a single spark of 6 re 
And from its quick motion you will see a circle, 
though one be counted again and again, 

0 aurely one becomes not many by'this counting, 
asl away the sayng : 'Wliat is other than Allah? 

1 your own reason separate that from this 
flow can you doubt that this is a dream? 

mr duality by the side of unity is a pure delusion. 

"ot.Being is single like Being. 

plurality proceeds from attribution.”! 

PigiiriL’’/°"f •''« piK'i'otnenal world i.i an eternal one. 

Ma of T! • ’ ’•* described as a drop of water, raised from tlio 

animal. Tf ”'”• '"'"oflod into plants, 

and men and then reabsorbed in lire sea again, fn litis way. 
nomeua are being constantly anniliilalod in Ood and lliiis re"ainin" 

‘heir union with Him. ” " 


Doc/ririe of Umtfrsal ytomenianntgs 
Sliabtstsiri propounds the eloelrine of Universal Momentanne«.s. 
phenomenal ^vorld is hem" desinned nnd created nfresli enerr 
*<Jonient. Diiring (he phenomenal state, man is n miiturc of Pcin" 
®n(l Xon-Bein", and ns such neither existent nor non-existent, like (lie 
''"ofM. It is not existent or jvnmnent ns itn non-heio", itn cre.iturv- 
®^a(e is not so; it is not non-existent, as it is not a non-existent 
♦’»tity nltn"cther. but enjoss n kind of phenomenal existence for-a time 
nlthoii"h Xon-Bein" presents him from rnchin" B-in". ret (he 
*P''»rk of Being in him kindles iip a strong desire nnd lore for God 
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which ultimately burns up (he phenomenal slate and makes him one 
with God. . In fact, there is no question of any communion between 
God and man. So long' as God and man are distinct entities, there 
cannot be any contact or connection between them. Man must cease 
to bo a man before ho can hare any connection with God. 

Law and Truth 

As regards the relation of Law and Truth, Law is the outer sliell. 
Truth the pearl within it. Tlic Sufi must extract the pearl out, but 
must not break «the shell prematurely. That is, obedience to external 
religious laws is necessary till one attains the Truth. But such works 
are of no great ^alue in the spiritual ascent of man. Mere good works, 
mere legal and formal ceremonies do not by themselves sanctify a man; 
on the contrarj’, from his own saintly disposition good works flow 
spontaneously. This is due to God’s own grace, not to man’s own 
works. Thus, works are necessary in the journey aieay from God 
for the good of the man himself; and also in the journey from God with 
God for the good of others; but not in the intermediate journey to God, 
when the best thing is to give up self-will and lire in God’s will alone. 

Slate of Union 

As regards the state of onion, there are lour classes of men (1) 
Those who fail ever to attain it, here or hereafter; (2) Those who attain 
it partially onlj' here, but completely hereafter, knowing God's attri- 
butes only in the present life. His essence in the next life. (3) Those 
who realise God completely here, but only for a short time, (4) Those 
who realise God completely here, and permanently too, viz. saints and 
prophets 

jneamation 

As pointed out above, Sbabistari rejects the doctrine of Incar- 
nation of God in man. So long as man remains a man, a phenomenal 
creature only, a mixture of Being and Kon-Being, there cannot be any 
union, any identity, any commingling between God and man, so that 
no incarnation is then possible. Again, when man ceases to be a man, 
he becomes one with God, with hia own essence merged in the e«sence 
of God, 60 that he can no longer incarnate God, for incamaticn implies 
duality — if means the embodiment of the Divine in the haman and 
here we have nothing human left. Hence, Shabistari saj-s ; — 
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Incarnation and comiDunion spring from the ‘other’ 

^«either does the Truth become a creature, nor 
is a creature united with Allah, 

Incarnation and communion are both impossible here. 

For duality in unit3’ is clearly absurd. 

The existence of creatures and plurality is but a semblance. 

And not everything that seems to be really js." ^ 

Shabistari ends by pointing out that the Sufis are ever ready to 
accept ^hat is good in other lellgions. like Idol-worship, Christianity 
and ilagianisrn (Fire-worshij)). These latter are good trainings for 
one who fails to realise the essential unity of God. “Idol-worship” 
he says is essentially unification.” ^ That is, when a man worships an 
ol,^ that Idol is taken by him as a manifestation of God, and God’s 
Manifestation cannot be an evil. In the same manner “Chnst,anity 
aims at purification from self, deliverance from vote of bondage.” 


X Faridu»-Din Attar 

In him, too, we find the same stress on the unity of all existence. 
P ienomenality of the world of plurality, and self-annihilation of the 
mdhidual soul in the Divine Soul. In one place, he says. 
The World is full of Thee and TJiou art not m the world 
All are lost in Thee and Thou art not in the midst ” 
ere, absolute transcendence is combined with universal immanence 
After emphasising the identit}’ of God and man, He says* — 
^\ater is water in the boundless ocean, in the jug, too, it is the same 
Water. “But, for the men of Perfect knowledge, outside of God, of 
Bower and Glory, nothing exists.” Tlie idea of self-annihilation is 
clearly propounded m Ins “Mantiq-AI-Tayr,” an allegorical poem. Here 
birds, under the direction and leadership of Hoopoe, the Solomon of 
birds, decide to proceed on a qnest of Simurgli, their mysterious king. 
But so sooner has the quest been decided upon, they begin to make 
excuses for their inability to go, representing human excuses for put- 
hng off spiritual quest, and are finally persuaded hy the wise Hoopoe 
to undertake the journey. Ifiwjioe explains to them that they have to 
pass successively through Seven valleys. The first is the Valley of 


tOp.cit., p. 46 
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Scarcli. Hero, ihe Trarellcr has to face all sorts of trials and calamities, 
and renounce all earthly desires. Tlie scacond i-* the Valley of 
Ijovc. At this ftnge, he is consumed with a doiiro for the Beloved 
alone, and hankers after Him alone. Here, Ijc give-! up all reasoning, 
and gives himself up to this ocean of Jjovc only. Tlie third is the 
Valley of Knowledge or Gnosis. Here, iJie heart of the Traveller 
receives Divine llhiinination and lias a direct realisation of God. The 
fourth is tlie Valley of Detachment, in which he becomes free from all 
desires whatsoever, even from that of knowing Divine Mysteries. The 
fifth is the Valley of Unification where all phenomenal distinctions of 
'T”, "Thou" and "He" disappear, and God’s unity is felly rcal'sed. 
The sixth is the Volley of Bewilderment, in which the Traveller be- 
comes confused as to his own real nature.' Having realised God's 
oneness he loses himself completely, and docs not know whether he is 
existent or non-existent, within or without, manifest or hidden, anni- 
hilated or suhslstent. The seventh is the valley of Annihilat’on, where 
he loses him«elf completely in God, as a nun-drop, in the .sea, and 
becomes one with Him. Finally, only thirty birds reach the abode of 
Siniurgh and are amazed to find that Simurgh is none other than tbeir 
own solves, the thirty birds (si-thirty; murgh-birds). 

The passage goes os follows 

" \Mien they looked, that was the Siinorgb : without doubt that 
Simurgh was those thirty birds. (Si murgh). 

All were bewildered with amazement, not knowing whether they 
were this or that. 

Tliev perceived themselves to be naught -else but the Simurgh, 
while the Simurgh was not else than the thirty birds (Si murgbj. ' 

WTien they looked towards the Simurgh, it was indeed the Simurgh 
which was there. 

VTiile when they looked towards themselves, they were Si murgh 
(thirty birds) and that was the Simurgh. 

And if they looked both together, both were the Simurgh, neither 
more nor less. 

This “one" was "that", that "one" "this", the like of this hath 
no one heard in the world." * I 

Thus, Attar insists on an .Absolute Monism, on an -Abstract Unity, 
devoid of all relations and adjuncts. 

1 For lie eotire pusage, Browue'a UterazT- Ilirtory of Penia, p. rol 2 . 
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Logical Thinking 

of l"mselt, as Whinfield points out, in "the langiago 

others;. of ‘l- -tenect.” lL 

knowled-^e of’n'™'’ “■ ^'*“''"0 ■’O^oon as an instrument of the 
obont thinoa in Jm reality. Season can Inow phenomena only, 
temporal cate™ • ^ •’“f Reality is beyond all spatial and 

trast— !oe;-,i 1 ’ things hy comparison and con- 

assimilalTon to relative in character involving 

livhl is 1 ‘'‘seriminalion from unlike things. E » 

"Othin! ouWe‘r:r“''‘' ‘here.is 

pared ThirU iu ^°f“preliendjng One with which it may becom- 

oannot know ifc ‘“"S 

essence of God i^^ence, transcendental entities hke the 

These can neiti, eocessible to reason, 

only be dire-n ho logically inferred, nor verbally exnressed, b- 1 can 
ly experienced and felt through mystic insight. He says :— 


The story admits of being told up to this point. 

But nhat follows is hidden, and inexpressible m words, 
yon 8 lonid speak and try a hundred ways to express it. 
18 useless, the mystery becomes no clearer/’^ 


38 it ('inn to grasp the fundamental unity of all existence 

out • “Th duality of subject and object. As Rumi points 

alwni- *he eye of the intellect which makes it 

see double." 


He ■ possesses the attributes of life, power, knowledge, and love. 
*s infinitely merciful, yet His mercy is quite distinct from human 
. involves pain and grief. God’s nature and attrib"tes arc 

y incomprehensible by human thought. Unmi recounts the story 
3 h elephant exhibited by some Indians in a dark room. Being 
to see it, people began to touch it. He who touched the trunk 

’ Masnavi Tp. by Whinfield p 326. 
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thought the elephant to be a water pipe; he wlio touched its ears 
thought it a large fan and so on. Iii the same manner, man’s know- 
ledge of God is partial and one-sided; and the partial knowledge too. 
being essentially relative, ns shown above, does not represent the true 
nature of God as He is in Himself, but supplies us only '\ith a rough 
analogy, which must be taken as sudi, not as atnihing more. 


The Soul 

Against the orthodox view, which regards the soul as essentially 
created, Humi holds that the soul is eternal like God. Hence the 
soul was not created and God is not bis creator. “A Sufi”, says Enmi, 
"has no God, he is not created.” He also stresses the unity of souls. 
SiJuls appear to be plural, but really they are all one in essence. 
Plurality can belong only to the world of Nature, to the phenomenal 
world, but not 1o the soul which is bejond the phenomenal world of 
time and space. He likens the soul to (he light, which remains the 
same although it is m^anifested differently by diUerenf lamps. Compare 
the following passage from his Masnavi “If you have in the house ten 
lamps though each be dilTerent in form, the light of one cannot be 
distinguished from that of another. In the realm of spirit, all of us were 
one eternal substance like the sun, clear and without knots like water.” 
Again, he compares the souls to w.ives of the same sea and beams of 
the same sun entering different windows. Compare: “WTien from 
among them you .see two friends, they are one and three hundred 
thousand at the same tune Their nmltiplicity is like that of the 
waves caused by the wind Tlie sun of the souls has been split up . 
in the windows of the bodies. Differences are found out in the animal 
son], the linman soul is onI> one. God bad said He sprinkled His 
Light upon tliem. and Divine Light cannot be broken up." 

The ^oul IS qnite distinct from ibe phenomenal world, but when it 
wrongly identifies itself with physical and psvchical phenomena, it seems 
to undergo all their states and conditions The soul is a pure s bstance, 
while the physical and psychical plienomena are its attributes. To 
get the pure essence of the soul, one must abstract away from all these 
non-selves Every night the soul is let free from its bondage of the 
body, of the world, and free from all Iimitmg attributes and adjuncts, 
it regains its pure essence. But the soul of the gnostic and the real 
knower is dead to self and world even during the waking hours. 
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Creation and Evolution 

These transcendental questions, Eumi points out, cannot be solved 
*} ogical reasoning. ^Ve can have only mere approximate ideas about 
iese t lings through symbols and analogies, which, of course, must 
0 e taken too liferall}*? He likens the universe to the back of a 
* which the front is the soul. Hence, matter is not an indepen- 
su stance, but only an aspect of the soul, or rather a longer grade 
le soul, and the body is the product of the soul, an instrument 
actuied b\ it for its own purposes. Matter is the lowest form 
« existence, but it is not essentially dead, but the lowest form of life, 
^^uim lere iiropounds the doctrine of Evolution. Throughout the 
liH^' the soul is gradually developing to higher and 

o >er amis. At first, it is born as matter and lives as fire, water, 
an] Then it becomes a plant, then an animal, then man, 

de ** Progress is not yet stopped, but it will become an angel after 

sa • T> sfter that, one with God. “Pass on even from angelhood,” 

S'* mni, enter that sea, that your drop of water may become a 
^oun ess ocean. ’ This evolution of the higher from the lower, or 
]e ransition of the lower into the higher is due to the inner ne^’essity 
*j f ^ower to fulfil and perfect itself, to the divine urge, the will to live 
IS inherent in every atom of the universe. It is this urge that leads 
le lower to assimilate itself into the higher. Matter, thus, is assi* 

^ ‘ a ed by a plant and thereby becomes a plant : a plant is assimilated 
• •'initrial and becomes an animal: and an animal is assim lated by 
^ nian, becoming a man thereby. Man, m his turn, should try to get 
assimilated by an angel, and the angel by God. becoming one with Him 
fit long last. The logical difficulty here is tint if matter becomes a 
plant only by being assimilated by it, then ♦lie plant precedes and does 
not succeed matter, so that the very first process of evolution becomes 
nnmfelligible. In any ca'se, the universe is conceived to bs a process 
of constant movements, constant strugale for self-development, a 
Constant “dying to live.” God is constanth active, creating some 
thing new at every moment : and every created obiect too, is constantly 
ncthe^ striving to rise higher. Now the motive force, t*'o inner 
'Necessity behind all these movement, is love. Creation is nothmg but 
fl'e descent of tlie uncreated soul from God. the separation of the lover 
from hi<5 Peloved — tlie why and how of wliWi are bexond the graso of 
human reason. The soul is, however, clearlv conscious of this pang of 
®'?raration, and through love, fnes to go hack to its Beloved. Evolu- 
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tion is notljing but tin's accent of man to God. So, we haVe a comp'etc 
circle here — descent of God to man, ascent of man to God, and the 
establishment of (he original identity Iwlv.een the two. And love is 
the force tliat inijwls this exohitton of the lower into the higher, until 
man, horn as matter, is finalU merged into Qod. 

Thu?, the world is jihenomcnal no doubt, but' not ill-'sorj'. It 
is a pas-»ing phase, hut one that is essential to the upu-ard progress of 
the soul. So the phenomenal i? a bridge to tlie Heal. 

The Goat 

The goat of man, as pointed out abme, is the re-union of man 
with God. This re-union consists, as usual, in fana or Bclf-annihila- 
tion and haija or persifitenee through God. ‘Fana’ incan.s annihiliation 
of the attributes of the individuals, not of his eesence. 'Baqa* means 
assuming the attributes of God and living in Him, nithout losing bis 
ot\n individuality. Tlius, the individual becomes one with God in 
flltnbutw, still retaining his sejiarate essenee or Individuality. Brmi 
gives numerous illustrations to make the point clear, (i) The analog)* 
of an organism is often used by liior. The relation of the re’eased 
soul to God is just like that between an organ and the whole organism. 
An organ has no separate existence or attributes, but lives through the 
existence and attributes of the whole organism ; yet it has an essence 
of its own. Tn the same manner, all the released souls live in God and 
share His attributes, but are still individually and essentially d'fferent. 

(ii) He also gives the illustration of candles or stars, losing themselves 
in the morning light. ’UTien the sun apoears, the lights of catidles and 
stars disappear and exist and vet do not exist. They exist because their 
essences remain — they are there all the time as substances or objects- 
E.g. the flame of the candle exists as proved bv the fact that if cotton 
is ^ut over li., it is burnt ofT^ still the flame does not exist becan«e it 
has lost its attributes of luminosity in the attribute of the stm. In 
the same manner, the united self retains its essence, losing its human 
attributes onlv. “The essence of his be»pg survives.’' savs Bumi, 
"but his attributes are merged in the attributes of God." (iii) Romi 
also uses the analogy of fire and iron. The iron, put into fire. loses 
its own colour and coldness and assumes the red-hot colour and heat 
of the fire, still it is not reduced to the essence of the fire. (iv> Some- 
times. he describes this state of union as the transformation of copner 
into gold. It is abundantly clear ban the above illustrations that 
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of™ pOTonalilfTtf' destruction 

forma ton of the to ‘ slate is nothing but the trans- 

and the soul “o >» replaced by the divine attributes; 

tanscendenlal‘’sn-'? “l attributes, regains rts own 

divine m esseuc ^ “'‘>'o"gIi man is 

liim let b- '' f^foanoff fans been breathed into 

>l'va'ys a diLr”h';‘''“ -daaatraachble, and there rs 

an essence tl i™ ' '"af"''''!'' aa'an and man 

an orJnt ' «od is to be eoneerved as 

‘■aaehtially difrerenrret%-“^'’ «"? a pharahty of 

point out in ever ^ ffasnai is careful to 

>nust not 1 t ^ analogies are only rough descriptions, and 

not bo stressed too much or taken hterally. 

‘3 that the*rl a*™ Kumi's view of the unitne state 

remains diffpr/^f *" attributes, •still ho 

Him in nH •! essence, hut becomes non-different from 

attributes. This seems rather contnidictorj-. 

absolute*”^ alone, not in the sense of 

‘9 anvfl identity, does the enraptured devotee deny that he 

boM, affirm that he Is e\er>'thing. even God. liiimi does 

‘•'“m- Compare ;— 


Lo, for I to mxself am unknown, no'n- in God's name 
"'^'hat must I do? 

I adore not the cross nor the crescent. I am not a 
Giaour, nor a Jew. 

East nor West, land nor sc.a is niy home. I have kin nor 
'ritli angel, nor with gnome" etc. 

Here the man, united with God. is completely dead to the 
^orld, and so the world means nothmg to him at nil. 

(ii) ‘Tf there be any lo%er in the world, O Moslems I ’tis I. 
If there be any believer, intidel or Christian hermit, _‘tis I. 
The wine-dregs, the cup-bcarer. the minstrel, and the inrsie. 
The beloved, the candle, the dnnk and the joy of the 

drunken — 'tis I." etc. 

Again "I am the theft of the rogues, f am the 


pain of the sick. 

I am both cloud and ram, I have rained 

In the menjow,." (Tr. l,y Xicboton). 
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Hero lie has roalist^O ihe iimlcrlyhig Unity of all existence anJ 
c*\erylliing is divine to him. Consistently with the above exj hnation, all 
these passages can only mean that eveiything is quaU'talicely identical, 
not As wo have seen, accordiiig to Jttirni, all souls are 

essentially one— so this imist lead to strict Monism. But lUimi does 
not draw this logical conclusion, Imt rog-irds the soul as retaining it< 
separate existence.' 

Again (lii) "0 my soul, I M'arched from end to end : 

I saw in thee naught save the Beloved; 

Call me not infidel, O uiy soul, if I 

Say that thon thyself art He." 

“Ve who in search of God, of God. 

pursue 

I’e need not search for God, for Goil, 

is you, is you, 

Mliy sock ye something that was missing 
ne‘cr? 

Save jou none is, but you are— where 

Oh! where 

Here also, the identity of God and soul must mean not essential iden. 
lity, but gnal’tofice identity only. 

Some passages m Ktttni, nererfheless, seem to suggest that in 
union the self is, of course, not annihilated, but its personaKty or 
individuality disappears. E.g. the soul is likened to a drop of %vater 
and God to a boundless sea where the soul has to merge itself, that 
being the climax of evolution Or take the passage, 

“Happy the moment when we are seated m the 

Palace, thou and I. 

"With two forms and with two figures, but with 

one soul, thou and I. 

Thou and I, individuals no more, shall be 

mingled in ecstasy." ’ 

Further, ne himself says that Absolute unity of God excludes all 
plurality and relations which are temporal categories only, not appli- 
cable to transcendental sphere. 

I Diwuii Shucal Tabriz, p. 153 l Tr by Xicbolson. 
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spirit. The'ilh^faLXterby ‘If''"' 

that there is onlv n s'™ to suggest the 

appearance. Thus God i, tl ‘ ^ Plurality is due to mere 

the flame the h d ‘ '’J' 

-'-1 the hodi?;;':„s th "T’ '^T 

sun-beamg 

'wth one another and witli '““'“i'niiy “H “'■> are identical 

«>' phenomenal altabute . a“” temporarily through 

not draw this o„ ^ «"”■• d*' 

logical conclusion from Iiis own premises. 

The Means 
Love (lahq) 

eraduaUrmhalionofTh’ r''’™''"*™ ^od, leads to the 

"■'th God. ' '*'* insh". until man becomes one 


sentiment only, but a cosmic force. 


tlio bew"^^* individual 

•define love for"f difScuIt, Rumi points out, to 

^®ught. R^irn* not adequately described or 

inan com-//^?* of ®^«ry atom is towards its origin, 

fondnf^a, « f ^ ^ attraction 

of the R<iir,„ j °d yearning, the soul and the heart assume the qualities 
ved, vflio is the soul of souls." 

'Pfy nat' intellectual, but opposed to reason. Reason, from its 

13ein<r f I 1** °nd as such fails to see the essential unity of 

intuhion supra-rational, is a kind of immediate 

°f all nl' feeling about (be unity of Being, m the midst 

the 1 Love transcends external religious laws, but is itself 

essence of religion. Hence, a man who has experienced this 
of love is truly religious whether he strictly observes the 
hodox dogmas or not. 


The Perfect Man 

hen a man completes the circle by ascending to fiod and being 
^uited with Him in the manner cxpIainM nlwve, he is called the Per- 
Man or the ^fan of God. He is the final goal of Creation and tlit 
of ti,Q evolution. Such a state of perfection is possible 

here and now. The following is a description of the Perfect \r«r, 
Rhen by Rumi. 

IS 
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The man of God is made wise by the Truth. 

The man of God is not learned from book. 

The man of God 'is beyond infidelity and faith 
To the man of God right and wrong are alike." 

(TV. by Nicholson). 

The knowledge'of the Perfect Man is not rational knowledge, but 
BUpra-rational illumination. His pure heart is like a mirror where 
God is reflected in full. That is, God reveals Himself to him, and 
through this revelation he comes to know immediately all mysteries of 
things Eupra-sensuously. The Perfect Man is identical with the 
Universal Peason, the first emanation from God, and as such a cosmic 
principle, creating and governing the universe. He is in immediate 
(ouch with God, and represents God on earth, although be must not bs 
taken to be an incarnation of God. He a.ssumes divine qualities, is 
completely dead to his own phenomenal self, and has completely merged 
his own will in the supreme will of God. As such, he exists and also 
does not exist. He does not exist as a human self, endowed with 
divine attributes. He is endowed with miraculous powers. 

Now, ^10 is such a Perfect Man? The first Perfect Man was 
Adam, and after that in ever>* age some one is attaining to this state, 
and every one is entitled to it. Such a man may be called a prophet 
or a saint who are practically (be same. Here Itumi takes a very bold 
stand against the orthodox view of Prophethood. The orthodox Islam 
is very particular on this point. According to it, of the twelve prophets 
Muhammad was the last and the most perfect, and prophethood came 
to an end with him, and there cannot be any more direct revelation of 
God to men. The Sufis were, however, reluctant to accept this view 
that there cannot be any longer any direct contact between God and 
man; so they propounded the doctrine of sainthood, regarding the saints 
as receiving a direct coramtmioa from God. Some of them (cf. Hujwtri 
and Kalabadhi) tried to placate the orthodox view by pointing out that 
saints are inferior to prophets, as the former are united with God only 
temporarily, the latter permanently. Some, again, try to get out of 
the difficulty by bringing forward the theory of the two aspects of the 
Prophets. Tlie Prophet, they bol^ has two aspects — prophethood and 
sainthood Tlie former involves fuming towards both God and world, 
while the latter involves turning towards God only. As such, 
sainthood is superior to prophethood. But Rumi boTdlv cancels this 
dwtinction Ixitween prophethood and fiwnthood, and holds that any 
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mivereality rf ‘^is assertion of the 

raetricallv onno *'*1.°°^ ■'^''I'Sable by any and every man, are dia- 

“ffleotfte rflf' a ^ 

mth God deel ’ enongh, thongh asserting their identity 

aivine mysteries fon„,l b t,” "“Bn of 

the ena of ’ • ti. ^ prophet and realised 

>‘«a no end ‘'’e beginning of prophethood and this latter 

oot snbieet'to or^ '^’’e saint (wali) is 

bsnd of God , of, '■!«“>. P“in‘s out, is as the 

mentions H cannot be judged by ordinary codes and con- 

God revp.lo I intermediary' between God and man. and 

is not “ 

moseue ibaf • also a moral force. Says Kumi. "The 

for God dweils tbere^’'^’’'”''' °‘ 


Freedom of xcill 

The iiat°^* on the freedom of will winch is peculiar to man only. 

phv^'^i predestined, and as such, roan, too. as a natural 

to that* is subj'ect to these laws, and as such predetermined 

hotw ** * moral being, he has free choice to decide 

*PUn‘ **lternative courses of action; otherwise, morality, reward and 

^ept become meaningless. Rumi insists that God is not an 
l)Un‘*K^ ruler, but is essentially just and impartial. Ho rewards and 
ab I according to his own works. Every act is sure to bring 

ch°'' result, and is determined to that extent. Rut man's 

regard to that act is not predestined. E g. it is predestined 
, bring its own reward and vice its own punishment; but 

the choose virtue or vice is not so. Trtie freedom is not 

power of acting arbitrarily just as one likes, tmt it is selMeipr- 
. the compulsion of the lower self by the higher self, (ho 

^P'ard nrge in us that mabe.s man merge Ins will in the Divine will. 

'c Universal urge, ns we have seen, is nothing but Love. Hence, in 
alone is found the perfect freedom, which is but another name for 
■imposed, vohintan* compulsion. No external force compels a lover 
aet .7f__ .. -V -11 -r 1..- I,„l I,- t t_ ... 


^ Oct according to the will of Ins beloved, but he freely, out of his 


‘ 5fk,n»vL Tr. by WTiinS»H, r 1®*- 
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love forces himself to do so — in fact, here the opposition between free- 
dom and compulsion disappears in the deptli and imity of his feeling. 
Here, when he is obeying his beloved’s command, he is doing so volun- 
tarily through the inner necessity of love. In the same manner, a 
man is really free when he loves God so perfectly as to make His will 
his own without an}’ external compulsion. There cannot be any rela- 
tion of coercion between God and man as between lovers. Says Eumi r — 

“ The word compulsion makes me impatient for love's sake, 
'Tis only he who loves not that is fettered by compnlsion. 
This is communion with God, not compulsion.” 

— (Nicholson) 

Rumi is dehnltely against Quietism, so markedly present in early 
Sufism especially. He points out that God Himself is essentially 
and constantly active, and hence He loves man’s activity as well. Man 
has free will, and he has to work out his destiny for himself. It is a 
wrong religious attitude to resign one’s self to God and do nothing. 
Trust in God is not inconsistent with personal striving. 

Problem of Etil 

Evil, in relation to God, is a iion-being, but in relation to man li 
is very real, though a phenomenal and a passing phase. Nothing in this 
world is either good or evil by itself, but everything is so only relative- 
ly. Wiat is good for one may not be so for others; what is good under 
certain circumstances may not be so under others. A thing or an action 
is, thus, to be judged by the end towurds which it is to be directed, 
but goodness or badness is not inherent in it. A question may be 
asked as to^why God has created evils Tiie answer is that eveiything 
can be manifested only by its opposite. Good c.in be manifested only 
Uy eviL In. fact, moral Ufe requires the antithesis of gpod and evil. 
Moral striving requires that there should be different alternatives open 
before man, so that he may freely choose one and reject others. Virtue 
and self-conquest are impossible if there be no evil. Man is placed 
in between beasts and angels. To animals, good and evil are meaning- 
less — they are amoral and natural. To angels, evil is imposssible — 
they are supramoral. But man can choose either good or evil, — rise 
above angels or sink below beasts. Hence, evil is necessary for the 
full development of the personality of man. Rumi, like Ghazali, is a 
convinced optimist, but he does not carry his optimism to the extreme by 
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^enjiiig tile very existence of evil. But lie insists tiiat much evil is 
01' y apparent and that nothing is absolutely bad from- its very nature. 

xn Sa'di 

^ In Sa di mysticism becomes somewhat suooruinated to strong 
ft lical didactic and practical interest. Although his works abound in 
pious sentiments, he lacks the lofty flight of imagination into the realms 
f the Un«een, — the visionnrj* qnahttes which are the special marks of a 
iii.'stic. His famous works ‘‘GuHstaii" and "Bhustan” are both 
ethica| in character. But his ethics is, for the most part, an ethics of 
expediency rather than of real, virtue. As the present work is con- 
ffrned mainly with the philosophical doctrines of Sufism, and as Sa'di 
projiounds no new philosophical tenets, we refrain from entering into 
retails here. 


xm jui 

Jili propounds the doctrine of Perfect Man in Ills famous book 
(The Man Perfect),’ also propounded by the 


‘'AWnsanu-'I-Kamil v*..v 
famous Sufi teacher Ibnu'l.’Arabi. 


The Absolttle 

The Absolute is Pure Being, a Pure Essence, a Pure Substance 
Essence or Substance is something to v%'hich attributes and names 
are given, and it is of two kinds — existent or existing actually, and non- 
existent (subsistent) or existing in name only, like the fabulous bird 
Anqa'. Again, the former is of two kinds— pure existence or Pure 
viz. God ; and existence joined with non-existence, viz. the 

norld. 


God’s Essence 

Pure Being or Pure Essence of God (Dliat) cannot be grasped by 
intellect, because to the intellect it appears to be a bundle of contradic- 
tions— -an existence that is non-existence. It has two attributes crea- 
tiveness (God) and creatiirliness (world); two accidents— eternity and 
fverlastingness ; two descriptions — ^uncreatableness and creatableness ; 
two names— Lord (God) and slave (man); two aspects— outward and 
visible (the present world) and inward and invisible (the ne.\t world) ; 


’Cf. Nicliolson** StudiM in Myslicwm. 
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two effects— necessity and contiugenc^' ; two standjiomts — non»ciistence 
for itself and existence for other, and existence for itself and non- 
existence for other, God’s pure Ks'sence is something to srhicb belong 
attributes and nanu"?, as they rcalh* are and not as they appear in the 
\\orld. But Pure Jtein^.hy itself is dc\'otd of all attributes and names. 
It is only wlien it de=«cends fronj its absoluteness and is manifested in the 
phenomenal world that attributes and names np|>ear. Being is one, 
and all attributes, relations and differences are but manifestations of the 
very same Being. Like Hegel, Jilt, loo, holds that Being is identical 
with Thought, and the world is nothing hut the manifestation of Divine 
Thought. The world-process' is the process through whicli the Absolute 
becomes manifested to and conscious of itself, (See below). 

God's attributes 

An attribute is a thing through which the state of the thing may 
bo kno^vn. God’s attributes are forms in which He manifests Himself 
and through which He may be knonn. But His attributes are not 
really different from His essence. In the phenomenal world, in (be 
realm of manifestation, of course, the distinction between essence and 
attribute is tenable ; but really they are identical. There is no unknown 
and unknounble ’thing-in-itseU’, substance or essence behind the attri- 
butes, but the essence itself ts (he attributes. 

Jill propounds a peculiar theory about the untnowability of attri- 
butes. Although he deSnes an ottribotc as that through which the 
state of a substance becomes known, yet he holds that an attribute by 
itself cannot be perceived and known, only its effect can be done so. 
E.g.'when we see a man, we do not perceive his attributes, although 
we believe or know that he possesses them. Here we see only his 
essence as a whole, even though we may not know many of his qualities. 

All that we can perceive is the effects of bis attributes, not the attributes 
themselves as such, because these remain bidden in the essence and 
cannot be separated from it. Elg. if a man be healthy, his attribnte 
of health by itself cannot be perceived, bnt remams merged in the 
general essence of the man. The effects of health, however, such as, 
buoyancy, cheerfulness etc. can be perceived. Or, the attribute of 
charity cannot be seen, only its effect, nz. giving to the poor, may be 
done so. This will land ns in the situation that the effect of an attri- 
bute is somehow different from the attribute itself. The effect^ ‘red 
colour’ of the attribute of 'redness', possessed by a ^red ball,' is different 
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allribules even th ‘ ''' 

^ence andri ^'o that 

not the attribuf ' ^ ” if ^ essence is known, 

•'■ the stale of nn'^ I>> »« case, Jili l.oMs that even 

intuitivelv the T **'“* JSssence and fluia tno^s 

the Essence only, not its attributes. 


Cod'* ,^ame 4 

paints Z tl>at fixes the nanaed in the understanding, 

'nemorv presents it to the judgement and keeps it in the 

tnonm 1? through the name, the unknown object becomes 
such ’1 the name is the outward aspect of the named, and, as 

*t. There are two kinds of names — those that are 
those !h y "^'th no corresponding reality, (viz. “ ‘Anqa”), and 
—nam ^ objects. Divine names, too, are of two kinds 

Cff flZ'p *1 ®*S* al'Ahad (the One); and names of attributes, 

latter , j Merciful), al-Alim (the Knowing). Each of these 

effect ^ ** +1 ^ particular aspect of the Essence, and produces an 

all ** phenomenal world. Thus, thought, feeling, action, etc. 

Divine names. The highest name of God is 
m 1 • comprises all attributes and names of (Jod. God has 
a e tins name, says Jili, a mirror for man through which he comes to 
^now the real nature of God’s Unity. 


Ontology 


Creation or the Descent (tanazzut) of the Absolute 

is nothing but the gradual individualisation of the 
solute, the process through whicli Pure Being comes to have vTirious 

attributes and relations. Ontologically, it has three stages : 

U) The first stage is the stage of Pure Being, devoid of all 
attributes, relations, modes and adjuncts. Such a Pure Essence has 
an inner and an outer aspect. Tlie inner aspect is called ‘dark mist’ 
‘blindness’ (al-’Ama). In this state. Pare Essence is wholly sunk 
>n itself, and its relation to outwardness, j e. to itself as the 'other’ 
wholly negated. Hence, it is a state of bare potentiality, “the 
‘Oimanent negativity” of the Essence. The outer aspect is called "the 
abstract notion of oneness” (Abadiyya). In this state, the Essence 
knows Himself as a transcendent Unity. Here, also, nc manifestations 
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actually appear, still it is the first step towards these. The inward and 
outward aspects are opposed to eacli other, but are reconciled in the 
Absolute. 

(*2) The second stage is, thus, the stage of Abstract Oneness 
(Ahadijya), having an inner and an outer aspect. The inner aspect 
is called "He-ness” (Huwiyya), the absence of the attributes of the 
Essence. Here, Being is conscious of itself as negating the Many. 
The outer aspect is called “I-ness” (Aniyya). Here, Being is con- 
scious of itself as the truth of the Many. 

(3) The third stage is the stage of Concrete Oneness or Unity-in- 
pluralit}*. (Wahidiyya). This is the stage of the actual manifestations 
of the Absolute in the world of plurality j in the Hegelian language, 
“the self-direnaption of the Absolute Idea”. Here the darkness of 
Pure Being is overcome and illuminated, and (he potential becomes 
actual, the Absolute becomes conscious of itself, identifying itself as 
' One with itself as ^^any. 

Here Jili follows a method resembling tbe Hegelian Dialectic. 

In the first stage of Pure Being, there is an opposition between the 
inner and outward aspects of the Absolute as knowing nothing and as 
knowing itself as bare unity. This is transcended and reconciled in the 
sjmthesis of Abstract Oneness, the second stage of tbe Absolute. This, 
again, resolves itself into a pair of opposites, viz. He-ness or “Many sub- 
merged in the One” and I-ness or “One manifested in the Many", which, 
in their turn, are re-united in the third stage of Unity-in-plurality, in 
which “essence is manifested os oltribute and attribute as essence”, 
and all distinctions between attributes disappear, and mercy and 
vengeance are the same. 


Theology 

The Absolute and Ditinity 

As shown above, God has two aspects — unmanifested and mani- 
fested. As the former, He -is Pure Being or Eswcnce without any 
attributes; as the latter, He is the sum of attributes. The unmani- 
fested Pure Essence is generally called the Absolute, while the highest 
manifestation of the Absolute is Divinity (Hahiy^-a) or Allah, com. 
prising all that is manifested, the sum of the attributes of the Essence. 
The Absolute has no reI.af*on and is not a creator, as nothing has ns j-et 
been created. 'But Divinity is the Creator (nl-Haqii) in relation to 
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eated filings (al-Khalq). Divinity being the sum of attributes is 
mvisi e, fliough its effects are visible everywhere. The last stage of 
jj. /. Unity-in-plurality (Waliidiyya); while the stage of 

lUnitj (Ilahiyya) is phirality-in-unity. Hence, logically, the latter 
^ ollow the former. But Jili does not follow this logical method 
th r identifies Allah with the Absolute and gives 

(1) Tv descent from the point of view of Theology : — 

uinity (Ilahhyn); (2) Abstract Oneness (Ahadij’ja); (3) Unity-in- 
uia ity (W ahidiyya) ; ( 4 ) Mercifulness (Rahmaniyya) ; (5) Lordsliip 
bat^ comprises all the creative and creafurely attri- 

^s. The former aie those peculiar to the Essence, such as abstract 
’^^^^y'^^-pl'Orality etc., as well as those peculiar to the creator, 

2 . ife, knowledge, power, will, speech, hearing and sight. Merci- 
u ness comprises only the creative attributes. The first mercy of God 
•3 at He creates the world out of Himself, makes the world His mirror, 
nianifests Himself In every atom, still Himself remaining one 
indivisible. Lordship comprises relative attributes like mastery, 
mvledge etc, and as such presupposes a necessary relation between 
and Man. 

I^ivine attributes are of four kinds: — (1) Attributes of the Essence, 
one, eternal, real. (2) Attributes of Beauty (Jamal), e.g. forgiving, 
l^owledge, guiding aright. (3) Attributes of Majesty (Jalal), e.g. 
^l^ighty, revengeful, leading astray. (4) Attributes of Perfection 
(Karnal), e.g. exalted, wise, first and last, outn-ard and inward. Each 
attribute produces an effect, in which beauty, majesty or perfection is 
manifested. E.g. the objects of knowledge are effects of the name 
Knows”. Every existent thing displajs all the attributes of beauty 
ant^ some of the attributes of majesty. Heaven is the manifestation 
of absolute beauty. Hell of absolute majesty, the universe of botli- 

The IT'orW 

The process of creation is nothing but the manifestation of the 
attributes of the Absolute Essence, and the sum of these attributes is 
the universe. As essence and attributes are identical, tlie universe is 
identical with God. It is plienomenaTT but not unreal. It is pheno- 
menal in the sense that it is the outward manifestation of the essence 
of God, but it really exists as the objectification of Divine Thought. 

In fact, God and world are correlative. "Wc ourselves are the attri- 
butes by which v.e describe God", .pays ‘Arabi, holding the same \'iew, 

19 
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*'our cxi'itcncc is merely an nlijoctification of HU e\istence. God is 
necessary' fo us in order ehat tre may exist; tthile we are necessary to 
Him in order that He may he manifested to Him«elf.” 

As Beiii}! is identical with Thought, and os tlie world is 
nothing: hut the stelNmanifestatton anil self-knowin;: of Being, 
thought is the very fitnff of the untvefse. The unrId is the idea 
of God through which he comes to know Hirnsclf. Jili ottenipls to 
pnwe it thus : We believe in God and hi His attributes and names. 
Tlius, God becomes manifested to us in our belief. But Indief it?elf 
inheres in thought, thought being tlie locus of the belief. Hence, God 
is manifested in thought. Kdw, God'e inanif<*stntion is the world. 
Hence the world is manifested in thought. Thus, the world inheres 
in thought and originates from it. It is nn idea, hke a dream, hut it 
is not unreal; it is only “reality as presented to itself through and In 
the cosmic coupciousness of the Perfect Man." Jili compares the 
world to sleep or dream-e.xperienco simply for fihowing tliat ft ioherea 
wholly in Thought, like the object of dream.e.spcrience, and has no 
independent objective ‘existence, ap the object of waking experience 
ap|>ears to have. Thus, Jili holds with Berkeley that a thing is but n 
sum of attribotea bcliind which there is no separate substance, and 
attributes are nothing but clusters of Ideas in the mind : hence, a thing 
exists only so far as it is thought of; or, in other words, a thing U 
a thought. But Jili transcends mere Subjective Idealism and rises 
to the Objective Idealism of Hegel by pointing out that the world is 
a thought, no doubt, but not a thought of an individual mind, bnt of 
God. or whicli is the same thing, of the Perfect Man who objectifies 
all the attributes of God. To the Perfect Man. the material world is 
really ideal in essence, the sum of all the Divine attributes, and as such 
identical m essence with God. with himself, but to other ordinadv KSn, 
the material world appears to be quite different from God and from 
themselves. 

Tims, m sliort, according to Jili, the process of creation is nothing 
but the process of God's knowmg Himself, and the created universe is 
nothing bnt God’s idea about Himself. He says ; “Thought is the 
life of the spirit of the Univense : it is the foundation of that life, and 
its foundation is ^^an. To him that knows Thought through the 
power of the Almightr. emsfence is ‘nothing bat a thought". Again 
He describes the Universe also as “a thought within a thought". 

God brings the world into being by His attribute of power which 
Jili defines as “the bringing of the non-existent into existence." Here 
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e disagrees witli IIjh ‘Arabi', who holds' that God does not create the , 
^orld out of nothing or non-being, but out of His own knowledge — 
from being in God’s knowledge only, the world is brought into actual 
<?ing. Hiat, Jili jioints out, would mean that tljc world is eternal, 
which it is not. God brought* tlung.s fiom non-being and made them 
exist in His knowledge, and then He brought them forth from His 
■nonledge and made them exist externally. Bvit that does not imply, 
Jili points out at the eamc time, that things existed in non-being first, 
then ifj God’s knowledge. The di-stinclion between these two states 
of being in non-being and being in God’s knowledge is only a logical 
one, and logically only the first precedes the second. But it is not a 
temporal distinction and the first does not precede the second from 
the point of view of time, there being no interval between them. God 
knows things as He knows Himself, yet they are not co-etemal with 
Jlim. In fact, the categories of time, space etc. are not applicable 
to the Absolute, for they themselves are created objedts. 


Relation heitoeen God and the World 

Jili compares the relation of the world to God to that of ice to 
^ater. God is water, the universe is the ice, and as sucli, the two are 
really identical. Just water is the substance from which ice is made, 
God is the substance, the stuff of the universe. Just as the name 
^ee IS lent to the frozen mass whose real name is ’water’, so the 
name ‘universe* is lent to the world though its real name is God. In 
fhis connection, JiU rejects the theory of Incarnation. Incarnation 
implies a difference between God and roan, i.e. it implies that God 
QJanifests Himself in and through roan who is different from Him. 
®ut, if God and man be identical, no incarnation is possible. He 
also holds that God is not immanent lu the world, for immanence 
implies duality. God is not iHiinanent tn the world simply because 
He Himself is the world. The world is but the outer aspect of God — 
the other self of God, the mirror in which God sees Himself. In this 
'^^y, Jili tries to get rid of Pantheism. 

Perfecl Man 

As we have seen, the Absolute, devoid of all attributes, relations 
and plurality gradiiallv descends into the realm of attributes, relations 
and pluralit}-. But, the Absolute which is one in essence cannot rest 
in plurality, but must return to itself as one. As water becomes ice. 
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so ice must again bo transformed into water. This ascent of the 
Absolute to Itself is effected IhroogJi the Perfect Man, the most per- 
fect manifestation of God. Other objects In the universe manifest 
-some qualities of the Absolute, but in the Perfect Man alone, the 
microcosm, is there a full ntanifestation of all the dh'ine attributes. 
In the Perfect Man alone, does God realise and know Himself com- 
pletely and God -and man become united. Thus, a Perfect Man is 
one who lias reached the end of the Path and realised his essential 
oneness with God. Through Divine Illumination, he comes to have 
an immediate vision of God and of evetj'thing on earth. 

The Perfect Man has a two-fold function ; cosmic and ethical. Cos- 
mically, he is the copy of God, the archetype of Nature, the Universal 
Spirit from which everj-thing is evolved, the Q’utb or Pole on which 
all the spheres of existence revolve. He is, thus, Cosmic Thought or 
Logos from which the entire universe has been fashioned. He has 
In him the two ‘aspects of He.ness, and I-ness, divinity and the 
humanity. Titus, Jili subscribes to a doctrine of Trinnitv— -God, Perfect 
Man and World. God is the Absolute Being, the world is the Con- 
tingent Being, but llie Perfect is neither this, nor that, but a third 
metaphysical principle. Thus, we may call God either one (the 
Absolute), or two (the Absolute and world), or most properly, three 
(the Absolute, the world and Perfect Man). Says Jili : — “If you say 
that God IS one, you are right; or, if you say that He is two, this is 
also true. If you say : No, He is three, jou are right, for this is the 
nature of man." (Tr. by Nicolson). 

Eveiy roan is potentially perfect, but nil do not become so 
actually. Those small number of men who actually realise their per- 
fection are called prophets and saints. Among these, again, there 
is a difference of degree corresponding to the difference m the degree 
of illumination they receive. Hence, saints may be arranged in n 
hierarchy, of which the “Qotb'’ is the head. The absolutely Perfect 
Man or Heavenly Jlan is hfuhnmroad. Hence, he is called the Light 
of Muhammad (Nuru’l-Muhammadnya) or the Idea of Muhammad 
(al-Haqiquatu’l-Muhammadiya). He has roriou=i guises and can 
nssnrae eveiy form. He appears in the form of different saints in 
different ages and are called by those names. He exists before the 
creation of the world. He is the mirror of God and God is his mirror. 

In fact, other Perfect Men throughout the ages do not directly recene 
the Illumination of Essence, the higliest form of IlJnnnnation, but 
onlv through Muhammad, ivbom they represent. Ethically, the 
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Perfect Man is the mediator between God and man. He is the spiri- 
ua^ guide who alone can lead men to God, by making them realise 
eir essential oneness with Him. Thus, he is not only a cosmic force, 
out also the spiritual governor of the world. 

Cosmology 

J^ust as man is created in the image of God, so the universe is 
created in the image- of man. Tlie following is the description given 
y Jili of the creation of Heaven, Hell and the world from the Light 
0 luhammad, or Idea of Ideas. At first, God is wholly unmanifested, 
a Pure Essence, "a hidden treasure", "a dark mist". Then, wishing 
0 manifest Himself, He created the Form of Muhammad from the 
'ol't of His name : the Almighty Maker; contemplated it with His 
name, the Alhsiibduing Giver; and shone on it with the name: the 
rocious Pardoner. Then, it split into two halves, and from the right 
f Paradise (eight in number) and from the left half Hell were created 
} God. As regards the universe, when God looked on the Light of 
■^ohamuiad nith the look of perfection, it dissolved and became water. 

hen God looked at it with the look of grandeur, and it became waves 
und foam. From the foam, the gross portion of the water, God created 
seven earths and their inhabitants. From the subtle portion of the 
^’ater, He created seven heavens and angels. 

The Ascent of the Absolute 

As pointed out above, the Absolute descends to the world of 
plurality and re-ascends to itself through the Perfect Man. This is the 
central doctrine of his philosophy — "tlie notion of one Being, which 
is One Thought, going fortli from itself in nil the forms of the Uniierse, 
kmvd'aw tit* 'KViViVft, w.va1sA, vw.d.td'Kuwty nC re- 

asserting its unity in Man". Hence, the ontological descent of the 
Absolute in the world must be completed by the mjstical ascent of 
man to God. There are four stages m the ascent, corresponding to the 
three stages of the descent m the reverse order. 

(1) The Illumination of Divmc Acts. When the mystic receives 
this kind of illumination, he realises that God is the only Agent, and 
thereby merges his owti will and power in those of God alone. There 
may bo different degrees rfnd kinds of such an ilIumin.ilion. Tlie 
highest degree is that when the mystic secs Cod’s will first, tlicn Ilia 
act. Hence, here he may disobey Ilia cownwiid in order to comply 
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"ilh Jlis trill. Hiicli a «l»M)lje<lionco in ol>f(lirnc<' In tl»«? cyca of OckI, 
lliou'fli disobpilipnco in tlie eyes of man anil as such puntsliable. 

(i) Tlie Illnuiiiiation of Divine Names. Mlien u name of God h 
revealed lo the iinstie, his own individuality dis-ippenrs, so that if vou 
in\oko God liy that name, ho will answer jorj, hecau'MJ tlie name applies 
to him. When he nseonds higher from the stage of iinity-in-plurality 
to that nhstraei unity, or from ‘faiw* (solf-anniJiilation in God) to 
haqa {self-snlisistence In God). God will answer you svlieii any one 
ealh him. God mnnifesis to him Ilis names in succession, as he 
ascends higher and higher, more ]nrticiil.ir or analytic names being 
buj>erior to less particular or synthetic ones. Tims, the names. Exist- 
ence, One, Merciful, IjOr«!, King, Omniscient, Omnipotent etc., arc 
graduall\ revealed lo liim. Finally, ail llie Divine names apply to him. 
Hays Jili : — 

“One calls Ifer by Her name and T answer him, and nlien I am 
called 'tls the Delove<l that answers for me. 

That is because wo arc the spirit of One, though we dwell by turn 
in two bodies. 

Like a single person with (wo names : thou canst not miss by 
wliicbover name thou callest him.’* (Tr. by Nicholson). 

.\gain,* “She was I and I was she ond there w*os none to 
separate us”. 

(3) The Illumination of Divine Attributes. Wlien God reveals His 
name or attribute to the mystic. Ho makes him pass away 
from liis own humanity, and puts into him in place of it a spiritual 
substance — called the Holy Spirit, (xuliu I’-qads), which Is of His onm 
Essence. But this is not Incarnation or Commixture, for that Holy 
Spirit is a subtle substance, neither separated from God nor joined 
to the man. This means that God never reveals Himself to something 
other than His own Self- This Holy Spirit, this substituted Divine 
essence is called a “man” simply because it has been substituted for 
of his humanity. The illuminations of the seven main attnbutes of God 
have their own effects. Thus, when the attribute of ‘Life’ is revealed 
to the mystic, he realises the great truth that it is through the life of 
God that everything subsists. He can soar in the air, walk on water, 
change the sixe of things and so on. WTien ‘Knowledge’ is manifested 
to him, he comes to know that God’s knowledge determines the nature 
of everything on earth. WTien ‘Will’ is manifested to him, he realises 
that human will is identical with Divine W'ill. ‘Will’ has nine forms. 
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i^tlination, an3 ending with love, when the lover and 
that tl 'Power' is revealed to him, he realises 

fH • ^ exists in God’s knowledge wherefrom it is manifested, 

SI it IS not eternal, ^^^len he receives the illumination of ‘Hearing’, 
e iears the language of angels, animals, plants and minerals. When 
II owed with the attribute of ‘Sp^ch’, Divine word comes to him, eitlier 
iii^dibly, or as an inner light having a shape. W’hen 
8 it is revealed to him, he comes to have the power of seeing the 
invisible. 


(1) Illumination of Divine Essence, The illumination of Divine 
ame or attributes means the revelation of the Essence in a particular 
a ion, illumination of Essence is the revelation of the 

solute as Pure Being without reference to those names and attri- 
n Wien a man is blessed with this kind of illumination, he be- 
comes a Perfect Man, united with God, — the Microcosmic Pole on 
iicb the whole cosmos levolves. All the Divine Attributes re-apfcar 
in im.^ He is the Seal of Sainthood and the Vicar of God to whom 
prostration in prayer is due. Tlie essences of all things that exist are 
rawn fo obey his command, as iron is drawn by tbe magnet. He 
subdues the w’orld by his might and can do whatever be likes, — his 
po’^er is unhindered, as he is the manifestation of the Simple Essence 
of the Absolute, unhindered by any degree, name or quality. But this 
spiritual experience of oneness with Cod, according to Jili, is not n 
permanent one. Man becomes God-man during such a spiritual 
^stasy, but when this state passes away, God becomes God, — ma« 
man. Jnj insists on this point repeatedly, and points out that man 
becomes one with God temporarily, never absolutely. 

The Heavenly Man (Muhammad) alone receives direct illumina- 
tion of the Ab.solute; and it is transmitted by him. in course of ages, 
to other Perfect Men who are lus outward fonns or representatives on 
Parth. Hence, although God is the cs.sence of everything, none but 
the Heavenly M.nn (Logos) is his essence. 


. lieh'ffion nnil /I/ter Life 

Acconlin" to Jili, all things writ* created for the worship of Goil: 
hence Divine Worship is inherent in tlie veiy nature and constitution 
of things. According to Jih, of the ten principal tvligiotis sects, onl.v 
three, vtr. Jews, Christians and Moslems are Kivetl. not the rc.st. 

Life, occonling to .Till, means the rontemhlation of the liody by 
the Rpiril, and the spirit assumes the form nt the object eontcmpUled. 
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After death, the epirit has to wait for the resurrection of the body. 
During this intermediate stage, people move in a world of phantasy 
(khaj'al), peopled by forms, ideas, and essential characters of the 
actions committed by them. E.g. a sinner, forgiven by God, assumes 
the form of good works. Jili speaks of eight Paradises.’ 


XIV Jami 

TJie following account is based on his “Ijawa’ih” (Flashes of 
Light), a treatise on Sufi Theology. 

The Aheolule 


The Absolute is nothing but Being, not su^ect to any defect or 
diminution; untouched by change or variation, exempt from all plurality, 
the ultimate ground and cause of everything but Himself uncaused, 
omniscient hut Himself imperceived and unknown. The Absolute in 
its unmanifested aspect of Pure Being is devoid of all names and attri- 
butes and exempt from alLconditions and relations. He comes to have 
these when He is manifested in the phenomenal world. In spite of 
his pantheistic bend, in some passages Jami seems to emphasise the 
transcendence of the Absolute over His manifestations thus : — 

“Thou for whose love I’ve sacrified existence, 

Ari, yet art not, the sum of earth’s existence. 

Earth lacks true being, yet depends thereon — ' 

Thou art true Being, (hou art pure Existence’’*. 

In another passage, he designates the formlessnes.s and unchange- 
ableness of the Source of all forms and changes, thus : — 

“The Loved One is quite colourless, O heart 1 
Be not engrossed with colours then, 0 heart ; 

All colours come from what is colourless.’’* 


Tlie Absolute is absolute Beauty, Knowledge and Perfection. All 
beanly, intelligence and pcrfeclion. as found in the world, are nil 
derived from the Absolute. In short, all things in the world are but 
the attributes of God. Like Jili. Jami, too, propovnda the identity 
of essence and its attributife. God’s names and attributes appear to be 
distinct from Him, but they are really identical with His essence, for 
there cannot be any multiplicity in Him. “There are not in 
Jami points out, “many existences, but only one sole existence, and 
His various names and atfrifautes are merely His modes and aspeefs''* 


i Uwi'ih. Tr, by p- . 

lOlv<5t,P-«. 3 Open., p. 
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Thus, the Real Being is Omniscient in respect of His attribute of 
owledge, Omnipotent in respect of His quality of power, Absolute 
m respect of His will. 

3jihq Hallaj, Jami holds that God has three stages : — 

(1) Stage of Pure Being, when He is devoid of all attributes and 
Manifestations whatsoever. (2) The stage of first manifestation, 
wherein He revealed Himself of Himself, to Himself by the attributes 
Knowledge, Light, Existence and Presence”^. Knowledge implies 
6 power of knowing and being known. Light implies the power of 
Manifesting and of being manifested- Existence and Presence de- 
signate the power of Existing and causing to exist. This stage is called 
6 stage of Concealment, because here although the attributes are 
Manifested, the manifestation of the world has not yet taken place. 
(3) The stage of second manifestation or that of the world. 

CreaUon 

The Absolute is One alone. But He possesses difTerent degrees. 

(1) In the first degree. He is unmanifested and unconditioned, 
devoid of all relations and limitations. At this stage. He is wholly 
Unknowable. Thus, His first characteristic is the ab’sence of all 
characteristics, 

(2) In the second degree. He displays Himself to Himself by 
Means of-a manifestation that contains in itself all active, jieeessary. 
and divine manifestations, ns well as all passive, contingent manifesta- 
tions. This is called the "First Emanation" or Universal Reason 

is a pure unity and a simple potentiality, possessing concealment, 
priority and existence from eternity. This is also calleil the "^fost 
Holy Emanation". It is an inward, subjective revelation, consisting 
in the self-manifestation of the Absolut© to His own conseiousne'JS from 
all cternitj, under the forms of substance, tlicir characteristics and 
rapacities. Tins is the World of Ide-is or archetypes, like the Platonic 
Intelligible World, from wliicb issues the Sensible World 

(3) TJie third degree H called "Unity of the IMiole Aggregate", 
containin" in itself all the active and efBcient mamfesfattons It is 
called the Degree of Diviniri. fUahi.'wtl. This is called the "Pecond 
Emanation" or Universal Poul. containing all particular souls, rational 
animal or vegetative. Tins is also called the "Holy Emanation". It 
is an outward, objective emanation, eonsistm;: m the inanifestaiion of 
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the Absolute with the impress of the properties and marks of the same 
substances. This is like the Sensible World of Plato, a copy of the 
Intelligible world. 

(4) The fourth degree is the manifestation in detail of the third 
degree," It is the degree of the names and the theatres wherein they 
are manifested. The last two degrees belong to the sphere of necessary 
being. 

(5) The fifth degree is the “Unity of the whole ag^egate*', inclnd- 
ing all the passive manifestations. It is the degree of mtmdane exist- 
ence and contingency. 

(6) The sixth degree is the manifestation in detail of the above 
one. It is the degree of the sensible world. 

The Universe (Flash XXV) 

God is the only Substance, Essence and Being. He is One, and 
no plurality can ever enter in Him. Bat He may be viewed under two 
aspects : Viewed as the Absolote, devoid of all phenomena, all limita- 
tion, all multiplicity. He is the Truth. But viewed under the forms of 
plurality and multiplicity in which He displays Himself, He is the 
whole created Universe. Thos. the universe is the outward visible 
expression of the Truth, and the Truth is the inward invisible reality of 
the nniverse. Before its evolution, the Universe was identical with the 
Truth; after its evolution, the Tmth is identical with the ‘Universe. 
In fact, there is only One Reality, and concealment and manifestation 
are but aspects of the rerv same Reality. “VTiat seen as relative 
appears as the world, viewed in its essence is the very Truth*’*. 

As usual. Jaini holds lhat the Universe is the mirror of God, 
revealincT His beauty and perfection. Tt has, os such, no objective 
existence apart from God — it is but the outer manifestation of Divine 
Thought. ‘Tts substance", he saj-a, **is a mental figment with no 
objective existence, and its form is a merely imaginary entity".* This 
does not imply that the world is illnsory, but only that it is not material, 
but ideal, — ^Thought in essence- He criticises Subjective Idealism 

: "Philosophers devoid of reason find 

This world a mere idea of the mind. 

’Tis on idea — but they fail to see 
The great TdeaHst who looms behind" *. 

iop.il.. r. - *• 
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Jami propounds the Heracleitean and Buddhist doctrine of universal 
(Flash XXVI) "This universe*’, says he, "is changed and re- 
neived unceasingly at every moment and at every breath. Evers' instant, 
one Universe is annihilated and another resembling it tabes its place, 
ough the majority of men do not perceive it.”^ The fact is that 
orything is nothing but a number of accidents, linked together in a 
^oiule substance viz. God. Bnt all these accidents are constantly 
o^anging at every breath and constantly being replaced by a siimlar set 
^ IS because of this rapid succession of changes that one is deceived 
0 thinking that things are' parmanent. This is due to the fact that 
®^erything in the universe is the revelation of God. but He never 
repeats the<same revelation, but every moment reveals Himself in a 
resh revelation. In other words. He never manifests Himself at two 
consecutive moments under the guise of the same phenomena and 
•nodes. The explanation of this is that in God the opposite attnbnfe<« 

0 mercy (Jamal) and majesty (Jalall are constantly operating. When . 
at any moment , the mercy of God is manifested in any particular pheno- 
menon, His majesty or omnipotence, which requires the destruction of 
phenomena and semblance of plurality, at once annihilates it. At 
the Very moment, through God’s mercy, another phenomenon, similar 
to the prior one, is produced, which is, again, annihilated, and this 
pes on and on, so long as God wills it. Hence, everything on earth 
•s momentary, though not false. 

God is immanent in the world and identical with it. Ordinarily, 
the thing manifested and the theatre of the manifestation are different. 
Also, that manifestation in the theatre is only an image or form of the 
thing manifested, not its reality or essence. But, in God’s case, mani- 
festations and theatres are identical; also, the manifestations are His 
own essence. As Being is immanent in the world. His attributes, too. 

so, E.f^. Knowledge, which is an attrihute of Gorf, is immanent in 
the world, so that every existing substance is endowed with know- 
ledge, though in different degrees, according as that substance is cainable 
of receivinr' Being. The more a substance is necessary or less inter- 
mixed with non-being, the more perfect is its knowledge. The more 
a being is contingent or more inter-mixed with non-being, the less 
perfect is its knowledge. Even in the so-called unconscious objects, 
like water, knowledge is immanent In short, ns the perfect Kssenee 
of God is entirely and absolutely immanent in the essence or substance 
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